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Aotes. 
AGINCOURT. 


In the last number of “N. & Q.” old 


).” some 





memories were revived of the great naval victory 
at Trafalgar, seventy years On Monday next, 
the 25th inst., we shall arrive at the four hundred 
and sixtieth anniversary of a victory which is still 
remembered with a feeling of national pride, and, 
as in all similar cases, with chivalrous respect for 
the brave men who were our adversaries. 

On St. Crispin’s day, 1415, Henry V. of England, 
when in sore distress and difficulty, with less than 
10,000 men, defeated six times that number of 
brave, stout Frenchmen, ill led. The English 
were suffering from want of food and from disease ; 
but those poor, brave men were not only of yeoman 
mettle, but they were well led. They gained the 


ago. 





victory at a cost of fewer hundreds than it cost the 
French in thousands to lose it. On one side, 
10,000 killed and 14,000 prisoners ! On the other, 
the highest estimate is 1,600 killed and wounded 
It sounds like reports of fights in the times of 
fabulous romance ; but it is no fable that Agincourt 
was “a glorious victory.” 

There was immense anxiety in England as to 
the issue of the war ; and this is best shown in a 
document which Mr. Henry T. Riley has quoted | 


} at Westminster. 


in his valuable work, Memoriuls of London and 
London Life in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Centuries. On the eve of St. Edward 
the Confessor (28th Oct.), the newly-elected 
Mayor, Nicholas Wottone, with the aldermen 
(among whom was Richard Whityngtone) and 
other City dignitaries, went to St. Edward’s shrine, 
but not on horseback, as was usual. The reasons 
are given in the following which Mr. 
Riley translates from a document which he found 
among the early archives of the City of London :— 

“ And on the morrow of the Apostles Simon and Jude 
the said Nicholas Wottone, Mayor, and the Aldermen, 
together with an immense number of the commonalty 
of the citizens of the city aforesaid, going on pilgrimage, 
went on foot to Westminster, and having first made 
devout thanksgiving, with due solemnity, in the Minster 
there, for the joyous news (of Agincourt) that had then 
arrived, the said Nicholas Wottone was by the said 
Aldermen and Commonalty presented before the Barons 
of the Exchequer of our Lord the King, at Westminster, 
admitted, and sworn. 

“ And lest,—and may it not be so,—such journey on 
foot may come to pass for a precedent, when others 
succeed to the office of the Mayoralty of the said city, 
in manifest derogation of the laudable customs of the 
said city hitherto followed; and seeing that if the prin- 
cipal cause for the same should be veiled beneath an 
absurd silence it would never reach the knowledue of 
posterity, be it known that about Friday, the 25th of 
October last past, a lamentable report, replete witn 
sadness and cause for endless sorrow, had alarmed the 
community throughout all the City, in the boundless 
grief that it caused ; it being to the effect that, as to the 
army of our Lord the King, who was valorously struggling 


passage, 


to gain the rights of his realm in the parts beyond sea, 
and in which all our affections lay centred, all particulars 


lay shrouded here in mystery. But, however, after thus 
being ardently athirst in expectation to hear some en- 
couraging news of the success of the royal expedition, it 
was not long before a trustworthy report of the truth 
arrived to refresh the longing ears of all the City. We 
hear that our said Lord, our illustrious King, the Lord 
giving His aid therein, had by such Grace gained the 
victory over his enemies and adversaries, that had united 
to oppose his march through the midst of his territory of 
France towards Calais; and the more especially as the 
greater part of them had either been delivered to the 
arbitration of death, or had submitted to his gracious 
might, praised be God for the same. And because, in 
the course of events, such scrrows and apprehensions of 
adversity had been succeeded by the joyous news which 
gave the first notification of this victory, therefore the 
same Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty, in presence of 
our Lady the Queen [Johanna of Navarre, second wife 
of Henry IV.] aud very many other lords and peers of 
the realm, and in company of the more substantial men, 
both spiritual and temporal, for the thanksgiving that 
was due unto God and His Saints, and especially unto 
Edward the glorious Confessor, whose body lies interred 
went like pilgrims on foot, as before 
stated.” 

Nearly a century 
which thanks, alike humble and hearty, 
offered, a poet was born who took Agincourt for 
his theme,—namely, Michael Drayton, a Warwick- 
shire bard, born in 1563, a year before Shakspeare. 
In 1627 (eleven years after Shakspeare’s death), 


and a half after the victory for 
were thus 


y 
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the author of The Polyolbion published the ballad 
of Agincourt. Many persons have read this 
stirring poem, but not many possess it ; we there- 
fore take advantage of this anniversary season to 
print it here, especially as the poem bas been 
alluded to in former columns of “N. & Q.,” but 
no full reprint furnished of a martial song, the 
echoes of which, as before remarked in our columns, 
seem to have fallen on the well-attuned ear of the 
author of The Charge of the Light Brigade :— 


“ Fair stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance ; 
Nor now to prove our chance, 

Longer will tarry ; 
But, putting to the main, 
At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train, 
Landed King Harry. 


And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marcheth towards Agincourt, 
In happy hour. 
Skirmishing day by day, 
With those that stopped his way ; 
Where the French general lay 
With all his power. 


Who, in the height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide, 

To the King sending : 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile ; 

Yet with an angry smile 

Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then, 
* Though they to one be ten, 
Be not amazed. 
Yet have we well begun, 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raised. 


And for myself,’ quoth he, 
* This my full rest shall be 
England ne'er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me. 
Victor I will remain, 
Or on this earth be slain ;— 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 


Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
Where most their pride did swell ; 
Under our swords they fell ;— 

No less our skill is, 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies.’ 


The Duke of York so dread, 

The eager vaward led; 

With the main Henry sped 
Amongst his henchmen. 

Exeter had the rear, 

A braver man not there ! 

How fierce and hot they were 

On the false Frenchmen ! 





They now to fight are gone, 

Armour on armour shone ; 

Drum now to drum did groan— 
To hear was wonder ; 

That with the cries they make, 

The very earth did shake ; 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham ! 
Who didst the signal aim 
To our hid forces ; 
When, from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English archery 
Stuck the French horses. 


With Spanish yew so strong, 

Arrows a cloth-yard long, 

That like to serpent stung, 
Piercing the weather. 

None from his fellow starts, 

But playing manly parts, 

And, like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 

And forth their bilbows drew, 

And on the French they flew ;— 
Not one was tardy; 

Arms were from shoulders sent, 

Scalps to the teeth were rent ; 

Down the French peasants went :— 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble King, 
His broad sword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it. 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent ; 
And many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. 


Gloucester, that Duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood 
With his brave brother ; 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that famous fight 
Scarce such another. 


Warwick in blood did wade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made,— 
Still as they ran up ; 

Suffolk his axe did ply ; 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bare them right doughtily ; 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon St. Crispin’s day, 

Fought was this noble fray ; 

Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry ; 

Oh! when shall English men 

With such acts fill a pen, 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry!” 








Ep. 
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ON LIBRARIES. 


“The true university of these days is a coilection of 


hooks.” — Carlyle ! 
“Tf the soul of a library be its librarian, its heart is 


the catalogue.”—Gent. Mag. 

The praise of libraries has been the theme of all 
ages and of all conditions of human society in any 
degree partaking in the civilizing influences of 
literature. My attention has been forcibly directed 
to this subject by having just read Earl Stanhope’s 
remarks in his address at the first meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, on January 14, in their new 
apartments at Burlington House. His lordship 
said, in reference to the new library :— 

“| shall hope to see proceed from that new library, as 
from one common centre, many learned dissertations and 
a large amount of critical skill. Gentlemen, seeing the 
noble monuments of human genius, the mighty works of 
departed great men, which your collection of books com- 
prises, I am reminded of the inscription which stands on 
the portals of the Public Library at Murcia, in Spain. 
It alludes to the custom which prevails in those countries, 
that the relatives around the deathbed should close the 
eyes of him who has expired, and the inscription then 
proceeds to say, ‘ Here, on the contrary, the dead open 
the eyes of the living.” 

In the public duty of creating great libraries and 
generally of preserving the literature of the world 
from being lost to it, the collector's or book- 
hunter’s services are eminent and numerous. In 
the first place, many of the great public libraries 
have been absolute donations of the treasures to 
which some enthusiastic literary sportsman has 
devoted his life and fortune. Its gradual accumu- 
lation haz been the great solace and enjoyment of 
his active days ; he has beheld it in his old age a 
splendid monument of enlightened exertion, and 
he can no longer call it his own; it shall preserve 
the relics of past literature for ages yet to come, 
ind form a centre whence scholarship and intel- 
lectual refinement shall diffuse themselves around. 
We can see this influence in its most specific and 
material shape, perhaps, by looking round the 
reading-room of the British Museum, that great 
manufactory of intellectual produce where so many 
heads are at work. Burton’s Book-Hunter:— 

“ Heinsius, bibliothécaire de l'Université de Leyde, 
disait, en parlant de la bibliothéque confiée 4 ses soins,— 
‘ Je ne suis pas plutot entré dans cette bibliothéque que 
je ferme la porte sur moi, et que je bannis de cette 
manicre la concupiscence, l’ambition, l'ivrognerie, la 
paresse, et tous les vices dont l’oisiveté, mére de l’igno- 
rance et de la mélancholie est la source: je siége au 
source méme de l’Eternité, parmi ces hommes divins, 
avec tant d’orgueil. avec tant de satisfaction, que je 
prends en pitié tous les grands et tous les riches qui sont 
ctrangers a cette félicité. Les Chanoines Prémontrés 
mettaient leur gloire 4 former de riches bibliotheques. 
Emon, un de leurs abbés, copia, avec l’aide de son frere, 
tous les auteurs de théologie, de scolastique et de droit, 
quils purent rencontrer dans le cours de leurs études. 
( était une honte pour un couveut de n‘avoir point de 
bibliotheque. Cette opinion c’était formulée en une 








espéce de proverbe, “ Monastére sans livres, disait-on, 
place de guerre sans vivres: Claustrum sine armario quast 
castrum sine armamentario.”’” 

It was a great mistake on the part of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, in the formation of his world- 
renowned library, that he set little or no value on 
obtaining for it the lighter literature of the day, 
plays, pamphlets, controversial tracts of all kinds, 
&e., a deficiency which subsequent librarians and 
curators have had to supply as best they could, 
and often at great expense. The Royal, Imperial, 
and National Library of Paris (call it by what 
name you please) laboured some years ago under 
the same defect as regarded works, brochures, and 
journaus on the revolution of 1789. Paul La- 
croix, better known under the assumed name of 
the “Bibliophile Jacob,” directed attention to 
this, some years ago, as a lacune demanding the 
utmost watchfulness, and to fill up which, while 
still possible, in all great libraries, is of such in- 
estimable importance for the history of the times. 
For many years (1789-1806) the legal depdt at 
Paris for the registration of books was almost 
entirely neglected, books being no longer privi- 
leged ; and the usual five copies of each new work 
were not sent, namely, two to the Royal Library, 
one to the library of the Louvre, one to the Chan- 
cellor, and one to the Keeper of the Seals. Even 
when the Convention had reconstituted a new 
legal depét for the purpose of protecting authors 
and booksellers against piracy, the law was often 
neglected, at least up to 1806. During this in- 
terval of sixteen years, it is calculated that nearly 
12,000 volumes and pamphlets were neglected to 
be sent in, and the attempts since made to supply 
their place have proceeded from confiscations, 
legacies, and accidental opportunities that have 
not been let slip by heedful librarians. A remark- 
able circumstance is mentioned by M. Lacroix, in 
the Annals of the Royal Library at the Time of 
the Revolution, when it was actually proposed to 
remove from all the books in the Royal Library 
all the stamps on them bearing the royal arms, 
whether inside or out, and this incredible measure 
would have been adopted and carried into effect, 
without opposition or examination, and with as 
little reflection as was given to the violation of the 
royal tombs at Saint Denis, but for the noble pro- 
test against such a stupid act of barbarism by 
three bibliophiles, Messrs. A. A. Renouard, Char- 
din, and A, Charlemagne,—two booksellers and a 
poet,—who signed the protest which happily saved 
so many fine books from being defaced and dis- 
honoured. M. Lacroix adds exultingly, in the 
true spirit of a bibliomane, “ Confess, now, that a 
lover of books is of some use in the world !” 

J. Macray. 
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THE “SECOND CALAIS” OF ARMS. 


The 


ROLL 


following interesting heraldic 


never, to my knowledge, been published. I have 
elected to print it from the copy by Nicholas 
Charles in the Harleiun MS. No. 6589 (fo. 29); 


but a transcript, differing somewhat and omitting 
eighteen of the coats while substituting others, 
exists in another of the Harleian MSS., No. 1068 
(fo. 156), where, from the fact, I am inclined to 
assume, of its having been taken from a manuscript 
of the time of Edward IV., the contents are inac- 
curately associated in the title with that reign.* 

Following the precedent adopted with respect to 
the publication of the “ Nativity” Roll (Reliquary 
for April, 1875), the entries have been re-arranged 
in alphabetical order, with the actual position in 
the original signified by numbers placed after each 
coat. The notes appended at foot, furnishing con- 
firmations of many of the coats by reference to 
similar ones in other Rolls, as well as materials for 
the identification, where possible, of the indivi- 
duals, I should have wished to be more ample, but 
have felt constrained to restrict myself to those 
which I considered of the most importance, by a 
sense of the large amount of space which an ex- 
haustive treatment would of necessity have re- 
quired. That portion of the text given in italics 
answers to the heraldic figures by which Charles 
has represented part of the blazon. 

The “ First Calais” Roll was published, together 
with a corrupt copy of the “ Parliamentary” Roll, 
by Mr. Rowe Mores in 1749. The volume is now 
exceedingly scarce. I hope, therefore, to republish 
the Roll in question shortly from, if anything, a 
more exact transcript among the Cottonian MSS. 

The following are the full references to the Rolls 
f Arms cited in the foot-notes : 

“ Nativity” Roll, temp. close of Edw. I.—Reli- 
quary for April, 1875. 

“First Dunstable” Roll, anno 2 Edw. II. (1 
—(ollectanea Topograph ica et Ge nealogica, vol. iv. 
p. 61. 

* Parliamentary” Roll, early part of Edw. II.— 
Published by Sir Harris Nicolas, 1828. 

“Second Dunstable” Roll, anno 7 Edw. III. 
(1334).—Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, 
vol. iv. p. 389. 

“ Jenyns’ Ordinary, 
—Harleian MS. 6589. 

“ Cotgrave’s” Roll, temp. Edw. ITT. (after 1337). 
—Published by Sir Harris Nicolas, 1829. 

Ashmolean Roll of Edw. III. (temp. close of 
his reign ?)—Brit. Mus. Additional MS. 26677. 


308), 


"temp. Edw. III. (after 1337). 





* The coats belonging to this Roll are followed closely, 
collection consisting 
The 
spelling of the names is, however, very corrupt through- | 
out, and little relianee can be placed upon it as an autho- 

| 


in the MS. referred to, by a large 
principally of coats from the “ Dering” 


Roll 


rity in this respect. 





| 
authority has 





| Ksicnrs mapkE By K. E. 3. at THR SEIGE or Caz- 
Lals A® 1347. 21. E. 3. 
1, D’Acton, S* John, 58. Quarterly per fesse indent. 
arg. & sa. vel az. 
D’Arderne, S* John, 113. Gu. 6 cross crossiet 


a rh) y or, a cheif or. 
Backuse (in margin Bayous, and so in Harl. 1068), 

pF 108. Gu. 2 barres arg. 3 escallops arg. in cheif. 
be Banester, S‘ William, 102. Arg. a cros 
5. de Barchvale (in margin Debenhale, but Har. 
has Rich. Bachall), 8 Robt., 36. Arg. a bend betwene 
3 fizures (cotises, Har]. 1068), wavy sa. 
6. Basford (Bereford, Harl. 1065), 8 


lion ramp. eri. 
7..Baynton, S* Robt., 39. Sa 


3 patonce sa, 


Ve 68 


John, 73. 


Gu. a 


. a bend fusilee arg 


8. de Beauchamp, 8° Giles (in margin Edw., Harl. 
1068 has Myles), 10. Gua fesse entre 6 martlets or, a 
label of 5 pendants orang | arg. & az. 

9. Beauchamp, Frater, Ww m., 56. Varry arg. & az 


same a cheif gules. 
112. Chequy arg. & 


an escocheon arg. and in y 
10. de Bekering, 8" Christofer, 
gu. a bend sa 


ll. de Belhuse, S* John, 43. Or, on a saltier gu. 
another varry arg. & az. 
12. Blount, S* Tho., 8. Gu. a fesse arg. entre 6 mart- 


lets arg. 

13. Blunt, S8* Wm., 7. Undee or and sable 

14. Boaler (in margin Boteler, Harl. 1068 has Boyler), 
S* John, 46. Gu. 4 mascles in fesse quarterly arg. & sa. 
betwene 3 crosses flory or. 

15. Booth, S' Wm., 57. Varry arg. & 

de Bourne, S* Christofer, 69. 

arg. a border engr. or. 

17. Bowser (Bourcher, Harl. S* Robt., ¢ 
a crosse engr. gu. entre 4 water Lougets (* ) sa. 

18. Brewse, S' John, 14. Gu. a dion ramp. or entre § 
cross crosslets or. 

19. Byron, le fitz, S* John, 
label of 3 pendants az. 


gu. a bendlett sa. 
16. Gu. a lion vamp. 
1068), 


bousses " 


100. Arg. 3 bends gu. a 


20. Chaworth, 8* Christofer, 97. Az. 2 chever: ns or. 
21. de Chirching rham (so also in Harl. 1068), S* W: 
ter, 110. Arg. 3 ‘barres gu. a bendlett sa. in cheif 3 


roundles gu. 


22. de Clivedon, 8" John, Arg. 3 mascles gu. alii 
escallops. 
23. Conerd, S" Richard, Az. a fesse or entre 2 


chevrons or. 
2. “ Johan de Arderne” (Salop), Parl. 
Peto and a chief or. 

3. “Johan de Bakepuce” (Northampton. and Rutl.), 
Parl. Roll; gu. two bars arg. in chief three horses/ces : or. 
Wm. de Bayouse (Linc.), */id. ; same arms as Roll 

4. “ Adam Banastre” (Westm. and Lanc.), Parl. Roll ; 
arg. a cross patce sa. 

10. See “ Nativity ” Roll, No. 5, “ Tho. de Berkeying” 
(query if the old r has not been taken for a y); s ume 
arms, but the bend az.; and “Thos. de Bekeringe, 
Parl. Roll (one of the additional coatsat end) ; the same. 

12. “ Tho. le Blount” (Warw.), Parl. Roll; same arms 
(i.e. the coat of Beauchamp [vide No. 8] with change of 
tincture for difference ‘). 

17. “Rob. Burser,’ Second Dunstable Roll ; same arms, 
but sans bougets, and the cross wrongly (!) described or. 


Roll ; 


gu. 











20. “S* Tho. Chaworth,” Ashmolean Roll, 21-1; 
same arms. 

21. Compare “John de Trekingham,” Jenyns’ Ordi- 
nary, p. 71 ; arg. two bars and three pellots gu., a baston sa. 

22. « John de Clevedon,” Second Dunstable Roll ; arg- 
three escallops gu. 

23. “ Rich. de Cornerze ” (Suffolk), Parl. Roll; same 
arm 























ns 
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24. Constable, S* John, 80. 
, 
border enzr. or 








25. Corbett, S* Roger, 84. Arg. barres gu. on a 
canton a ‘ rg 

26. Cornwall, S Rich rd. 41. Ary. on a bend sa. 3 
round! puto (7. ‘I think ”) or 

27. S*' Wm., 37. Arg. a bend fusilee sa. a 
label of Sp da fs gu. 

28. Courtney, S* Hugh, ° Or, 3 roundles gu. fon} a 
label of 5 pendants az, a3 many 7 le-lis ary. 

29. Darcy, 8° John, 18. Arg. an inscocheon sa. entre 
8 cin foils gu. 

30. Darcy, S* Norman, 17, Arg. 3 cinquefoyles gu. a 
label of 5 dants az. 

Daubney, 8S" John, 104. Gu. 5 fusills in fesse arg. 

32. Dinham, S" Oliver, 28 Gu. 4 fusills [in fess] 

erm. & border engr. arg 
5. de Engayn, S" John. 78. Gu. a fesse dancey or. 





34. D’engayn, S* Tho., 77 
b’eyneourt, S* John, 76. 
entre 12 s Sa. 
, , S* Roger, Or,a/l/ TaMp. 
, 8 Robt., 21. Varrvy or & gn 
= Willian Gu. 7 mascles voyded or, 


a fesse dancey sa. 
a fesse dancey sa. 






y, 21. Az. fretty or, a cheif or. 





42. Fourneys, S* John, 2. Sa. a pale fusely ar 
Francks, 8' Wm., 67. Vert, a saltier engr 
44. Gawre (in margin n, 7.¢. Waren) le filz, S 
William, £ Chequy or & az. a cheif arg. 


45. Glastingbury, S* Henr., 38. Arg. a bend fusilee sa. 


, 
g. 
or. 








24. “Rober le Conestable,” Parl. Roll (one of the 
additional coats at end) ; quarterly vair, and gu. a Last: 
engr. or. 

25. “* William Corbett,” Second Dunstable Roll; arg. 
two bars gu. and a fess az 


29. John Darcey, first Baron of Knaith; brother of 
Philip. first Baron Darcy. of Nocton, co. Lincoln. He 
died 1347, the year of the Roll (Courtbope, Historic 
3. John, second Baron de Engaine (nephew and heir 
of John, first Baron, ob. 1322), proved his age 1323; died 
Felbrige,’” Ashmolean Roll, 3-4; same 
econd Baron Ferrers, of Chart] 
. Baron, ob. 1324), died 1 
_ 38. ? William, third Baron Ferrers, of Groby, aged ten 
in 1343, when Henry, second Baron (his father), died. 
He died 1372 (iArd.). 

o9. “Henry Fitz-Hugl 
arms. 

40, « Je hn Fitz-Simon ” 
terpolat:d coat) ; same arms. 

4] ohn Fitz-Walter, 
Robert, second Baron, 0}. 1328; then aged thirty-one. 
Summoned to Parliarnent from 134], and died 1361. 
| ter _ and heir, then aged only sixteen (Courthope, 

itorie Peerage). 


42. “ Furnewys,” 


ey (son and 
50 (Court- 











a baron), Parl. Roll; same 


Norfolk), Parl. Roll (an in- 


Ashmolean Roll, -14; same arms. 


“ Robert de Forneous,” Parl. Roll: Arg. a pile engrailed 
aa 
43. “William Fraunke,” 
same atane 
“ Henri de Glastingburs ” 
Pari. Roll ; same arms. 


Jenyns’ Ordinary, p. 68; 


(Dorset and Somerset), 


third Baron, son and heir of 


Quarterly varry & gu. a 
‘ 3 - 


46. de Godington (Goldington, Harl. 1068), S* John, 
98. Or, 2 lions pass. gard. sa. 

47. de Graundisson, 8" Othes, 62. 
az. on a bend gu. 3 buckles or. 

48. Grey, S' Le Basterd, 9. Gu. a lion ramp. arg. a 
border engr. arg. a baston sa. dexter. 

49. de Halueton, St Tho., 75. Gu. a lion ramp. arg. 
crowned or. 

50. Harclay, S* ..., 116. 
pendants az. 

51. Hastings, S* Rafe, 3 

52. Hekin, 8° Richard, 35. 


Paly of 6 & 


re 
rg. 


Arg. a crosse gu. a label of 5 

Arg. a manche sa. 

Sa. a griffin segreant arg. 
J. GREENSTREET. 

(To be co atin ved.) 





OTHELLO AnD Samprerno.—Your readers may 
like to see another version of the Sampiero story, 
which is oliver in The Me moirs of Corsica, Lond., 
1768, written by Frederic, son of the unfortunate 
Theodore, King of Corsica, who died in the King’s 
Bench Prison. This book was written for the 
edification of the Duke of York, who was at one 


| time credited with a design to make himself king 
g 


| of the island. 


on, 8 Jol J. Sa. a fesse arg. entre 3 
; ; , | 
valter, S . l. Or, a fesse entre 2 


|} seen, an 
| source of information apparently unknown to the 


The narrative differs in many im- 
portant particulars from any other relation I have 
1 seems to point to some independent 


After describing Sam- 
Colonel Frederic 


other relater of the story. 
piero’s visit to Constantinople, 


pre ceeds = 


“Having during this interval left his wife Annina, 


| . - . 
then in the bloom of her youth, at Marseilles, Louis 


Durazzo, a Genoese nobleman, undertook to seduce her 
he succeeded; and, having made himself master of her 
heart, endeavoured to convert his success to the emolu- 
ment of his country. To this end he persuaded her to 
accompany him to Genoa; doubtless with a view that she 

nd her children should serve as a pledge for the fidelity 
of Sampiero. Annina, who in the excess of her passion 
could refuse nothing to her lover, had the weakness to 
consent to his proposal, blind to the danger she incurred 
by such a condescension. Having first sent their effects 
to Genoa, the two lovers took their flight: being pursued, 
however, by some of Sampiero’s friends, they were over- 
taken and arrested at Antibes; whence Annina was, for 
greater security, conducted to Aix, while Durazzo was 
suffered to continue his journey 

“‘Sampiero, arriving a few days after at Marseilles, 
was informed of his wife’s infidelity and flight: trans- 
ported with rage, he flew immediately to Aix, to have 
signal vengeance for his injured honour. The poor lady, 
seized with remorse, came trembling to meet him, and, 
throwing herself on her knees, bathed his hand with 
her tears, and in this humiliating posture confessed her 
crime, and begged his forgiveness in the most affecting 
corm 8. 

Sampiero, naturally inflexible, stood some time un- 
moved; when, darting looks of the greatest fury, he 
broke away from her without speaking a single word. 
Retiring precip itately to his apartment, he there secluded 

46. “ Rauf de Goldingtone ’ (Beds), ‘Parl. Ro I; : an 9: 
two lions pa sant az 

48, “S* Tho. Gray,” 
arms, but baston az. 

49. “S* Tho. Halvetone,” A 
arms.” 


Nativity Roll, No. 27; same 


shmolean Roll, 31-6; same 
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himself, giving himself up entirely to grief, love, and 
despair : agitated by these different passions. he was for 
a long time heard only to sigh and repeat the name of 
Annina. Having in vain endeavoured to combat an 
agitation of mind which at length rose to distraction, he 
rushed out of his chamber like a madman, and repaired 
to that of his wife, where he threw himself at her feet, 


calling her at first his mistress and his lady; when 
turning his angry looks suddenly to heaven, he flew 


upon her like a wounded tiger, and strangled her with 
his own hands: having done this, he immediately sur- 
rendered himself to the officers of justice, and after- 
wards pleaded his own cause so forcibly and pathetically 
before the parliament, that they could not refuse to 
acquit him of a crime, which humanity condemns as 
much as honour may justify.” 

The writer of the notice of Sampiero in the 
Biographie Universelle quotes an account of him | 
by Defosque, but with this I am unacquainted. | 

Extuiot Browne. 

Loyeevity or Scorcw Mriyisters 1x Last 
Century.—In the Statistical A ccount of Scotland, 
first edition, 1791, the Rev. William Auld (Daddy 
Auld of Burns), minister of Mauchline, says : 

“The people (of Mauchline parish) in general are 
long-lived. Among other instances of longevity the 
ministers might be adduced. The late incumbent, Mr. 
Maitland, held the charge of Machlin for forty-four 





years, and the present incumbent was ordained about 
fifty years ago, to wit, in April, 1742.” 

Thus, for a period of about a century, only two 
clergymen were the ministers of this parish. 
The Rev. James M‘Culloch, minister of Kirk- 

colm, county of Wigton, says :— 

“ The ministers of Kirkcolm have, in particular, been 
distinguished by longevity In 1643 Mr. James Bell was | 
settled minister and held the cure, with some interrup- 
tion when Episcopacy was established in Scotland, until | 
the year 1700. His successor, Mr. Marshall, possessed 
the charge until 1745, when the present incumbent was 
admitted, who, in April, 1791, was on the verge of 


eighty.” 


The succession of long incumbencies has induced | 
this note. In the latter instance a period of a 
centary and a half only witnessed three clergy- | 
men without intermission. This can scarcely be | 
equalled. 

The minister of Daviot, Presbytery of Garioch, 
county Aberdeen, writing in 1793, says the late 
incumbent of Daviot was fifty-six years minister. 
At the time he had been fifty years there were four 
elder members of that Presbytery, the eldest of 
whom was in the sixty-first year of his ministry, 
two others lived till they were sixty years ministe OTs 
of the Established Church, and that, out of fifteen 
members of Presbytery, the five eldest on the roll 
lived to be all nearly, and some of them above, 
sixty years ministers, and from eighty to ninety 
years of age. Sera Wair. 








| 


* Goop-BYE.”—“ So, kind readers. God be with 
you. That is the 


bye.” These are 


older and better form of Good- | 
. 
words of George 


the closing 


Macdonald’s delightful Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 


bourhood. One sees ut a glance how easily “God 
be wi’ ye” might have become “ Good-bye,” but it 


seems —— that the two benedictions are dis- 
tinct, and, i », that “ Good-bye” is the older of 
the two. It is not likely that there was here any 
such tendency to slur the sacred name as we find 


in vulgar oaths ; while, if we regard the “bye” as 
a noun (as in “ by the bye”), “Good-bye” groups 
itself with such expressions as “ Good-day,” “* Good- 
morrow,” and has much the same sense as “ Fare- 
well.” Were “Good-bye” identical with * God 
be with you,” the familiar, and by no means new- 
fangled, “ Good-bye, God bless you,” would never 
have arisen. There remains “Good be with you”; 
but that this was ever a popular utterance its 


abstract nature makes very unlikely. 
Whether or not God and qo are traceable toa 


common root is, I think, outside the question ; for 











the two words must have had distinct meanings 
long before “God be with you” was an English 
phrase. Heyry ATIWELL. 

Barnes. 

WesLEYan Miyisters.—In the churchyard of 
the parish church of St. Peter's, St. Albans, Herts, 
ure two inscriptions, of which one recognizes by 
the title of “ Rev.” a Wesleyan minister, and the 
other, though it does not actually do so, gives him 
a character which, if the Phillimore judgment be 
correct, one must never again expect to see on such 
& person in such a place :-— 

No. 1 

“Tn affectionate remembrance of Louisa Jane, the 
beloved wife of the Rev. M. Giles, \ yan Minister, 
who departed this life July 3rd, 1874, aged 58 years.’ 

No. 2. 
“ Here rest in hope the mortal remains of Richard 


} 
lischar 






ter, who, having rged the 


Gower, W — Mi 
ion with unwearied 1 dil gence and 


duties of his hich voc 





great success for the space of nearly 44 years, finished 
his course in this town in the calm triumph of C hristian 
Faith. He was remarkable for the sincerity of his piety, 





es, the purity of bis manners, 
He died April 22, 1836, 

uli,” v. ll. 
y as u token 


the firmness of his prine 
and the fervency of his ze al. 
aged 73 years. * Christ is all. and in 
This stone is erecte d by his bereaved famil 
of their unceasing affection. 

G. E. 


Col. iii 


C. 


I do not know 
ted, for 


aT WuHitey.— 
s hi ive he 


Frverat CAKES 
whether any of your corresponden 





the benefit of their fellows and successors, that at 
Whitby a custom still obtains which is, d sali 
old, and which I have not observed elsewhere. A 
round, flat, rather sweet sort of cake-biscuit, is 
baked expressly for use funerals, and made to 
| order by more than one of the bakers of the town ; 
| it is white, slightly sprinkled with sugar, and of a 


fine even texture within. One would think it not 
well adapted to be eaten with wine. In the same 
town a few curious names occur; one of these per- 


tains to a bathing-machine proprietor, who is called 
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“ Argument.” If the party who handed me towels 
the other day on the sands at Whitby is the owner 
of this cognomen, I suppose he must have been 
ironically named—one terser of speech I never met. 
In Whitby there is a game-dealer felicitously named 
“Urban Bird”; his godfather was, no doubt, a 
scholar, but what must he have been who first gave 
a surname “ Daphne” to a florist and fruiterer, 
whose shop I noticed in Otley? They must be 
addicted to frequent matrimony in Pontefract, for I 
noticed there an inscription over a shop door, 
announcing a “ manufactory of wedding-cakes.” 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to attix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


Sieur Rea anp Mr. Wiipmay, THE BeEe- 
cHARMER. —The following bill is in my possession ; 
its date is Sept. 17, 1794 :— 

“Tn a large and commodious Room at the Post-Office, 
Lincoln ; This present Evening, Wednesday the 17th of 
September, at half-past Seven o’Clock; Sieur Rea who 
_ such great Satisfaction to the Company on Saturday 

vening last; Intends to exhibit his unparalleled and 
most grand Entertainments, Both of ingenious Mechanism 
and absolutely unequalled Diversion and Merriment, ex- 
citing Bursts of Laughter. Part I. Mr. Wildman’s 
Astonishing Exhibition of Bees, Although at this un- 
seasonable Time of the Year, and by Candle light, he can 
command the Bees into any Gentleman’s Hat present, 
and from thence he will order them on to his naked 
Arm, in the form of a Lady’s Muff, and from there he 
will command them on his Head, Face and Neck, in the 
form of a Jew’s Beard, or Helmet, this he does with 
Bees he never saw or handled before, there is not a 
Person in this Kingdom can perform the like but himself. 

He with uncommon Art, and matchless Skill, 

Commands those Insects to obey his will ; 

With Bees, all others cruel means employ, 

They take the Honey, and the Bees destroy: 

But Rea instructs us, with ingenious Ease, 

To take the Honey, and preserve the Bees ! 
Part II. Tumbling by young Quicksilver and others, 
from the Royal Circus. Part ILI. The Scientific Dog 
and Horse, from Ashley’s Riding School, London, wiil 
entertain the Company with their laughable Perform- 
ances and Tricks. Likewise Sieur Rea’s Magical Decep- 
tions, who is well known to be the first Performer in the 
Kingdom. With several other Performances not ex- 

ressed.—The whole to conclude with a Hornpipe, by 

Mr. Morris, from Sadler's Wells. Front Seats 1s.—Back 
Seats 6d.—Tickets to be had at the Place of Perform- 
ance.” 


Is anything known of these two performers, Sieur 
Rea and Mr. Wildman, and are there other in- 
stances of similar bee-charming ? 

CutTusert Bebe. 


Dacyia Famity.—There is a query about this 
family in 3" S. iv. 209, and in the same volume, 


pp. 257 and 319, an Onesiphorus Dagnia, of New- | 
i 





castle-upon-Tyne, is referred to (inter alios). In 
the parish registers of Old Swinford (Stourbridge), 
Worcestershire, I find in 1671 this entry, “Rebecca, 
daut of Oncy Dagney, was bur? Oct® 28th.” I do 
not think the name again occurs. The correct 
baptismal name of this person was, no doubt, 
Onesiphorus, and I am inclined to think he was 
related to, or associated in business with, the 
Henzeys or Tyzacks, glass makers. 

Dud Dudley, in his Metallum Martis, or Tron 
made with Pit-coale, Sea-coale, &c., first published 
in 1665 (reprinted by Mr. Bagnall, 1854), mentions 
(p. 17) ““an ingenious Glass-maker, Master Edward 
Dagney, an Italian, then living in Bristow,” who 
went to the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, 
with Capt. Buck and others, about the year 1651, 
and there endeavoured to smelt iron in “ Potts of 
Glass-house clay. ... But he failing, and his potts 
being all broken, he did return to Bristow frustrate 
of his Expectation.” Was this “ingenious glass- 
maker” the ancestor of the Newcastle Dagnias? 
Burke (General Armory) ascribes to “ Dagnia, of 
South Shields, co. Durham, and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,” the following arms : Argent, on a bend sable, 
fimbriated of the first, three annulets of the field. 

_8.G 

Stourbridge. 


Tue BaLL-FLOWER IN ARCHITECTURE.—To the 
best of my remembrance the well-known ball- 
flower ornament of “decorated” architecture is 
said—in one of Mr. Parker’s works on architec- 
ture, I think—to have its origin in the hawk’s 
bell. A few years ago, on examining a specimen 
of the wild mignonette (reseda, sp. ?), in the course 
of a country walk in Devonshire, a probable origin 
of the ornament in question flashed across my 
mind; for if any one will look down upon, not from 
the side, one of the numerous seed-capsules of 
this plant, the resemblance of this organ, especially 
in its curiously tri-radiate opening at the top, to the 
so-called “ ball-flower” is so striking that one is 
tempted to draw conclusions therefrom. 

As I have made no “special” study of archi- 
tecture, I merely offer this suggestion for what it 
may be worth. My theory however, I think, 
derives some small support from the mere fact that 
the ornament in question is termed “ ball-flower ” ; 
for if it really owed its origin to the hawk’s bell, 
why should it not have received either the same 
name or one allied to its prototype ? 

J. ©. Gattoy, F.LS. 

New University Club 


ARCHDEACONS’ SeAts.-—Can any of your readers 
tell me the proper arrangement of an archdeacon’s 
official seal? Following a very general custom, and 
in some measure the advice of an archdeacon who 
is also an antiqueary, IT have impaled my family 
arms with the official coat of the bishop, adding, 


of course, a suitable inscription. A recent writer 
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in the Guardian newspaper condemns this arrange- 
ment as new-fangled and unheraldic. Richard de 
Ravenser, Archdeacon of Lincoln, living in 1386, 
bore on his shield the Virgin and Child, part of 
the episcopal seal, and his own arms on a shield. 
Did bishops then impale their arms with those of 
the see, as they do now? The only book of refer- 
ence I have at hand is Laing’s Scottish Seals, in 
which I find no instance of an episcopal seal with 
the paternal and official coats of the bishop im- 
paled. I suspect this custom is modern, 4. ¢., since 
the seventeenth century, and that the archidiaconal 
custom is equally old, equally good heraldry. 
Are there ancient examples in other cases of per- 
sons using officially a variation of the official seal 
of their superior? I trust some of your heraldic 
readers can help me to a solution of the question, 
what is the proper official seal of an archdeacon ? 
AtwyyeE Compton, Archdeacon 
of Oakham. 


A Spanish Hatr Dotuar of 1776 has been 
sent to me by a relation, concerning which there 
is the following story. It was coined by King 
George III. of England, and given by him to Sir 
Brook Watson, on the occasion of his waiting on 
his Majesty one day when he was coining money at 
a kind of private mint which he possessed. The 
coin bears the inscription, “‘ Carolus III. Dei G., 
1776,” with the likeness of the King of Spain. In 
the middle of his neck there is a small impression 
of the head of our George III., and it is said that 
our king believed himself to have some right to 
the throne of Spain. How was this? Was it in 
virtue of the conquests of the West Indian Spains, 
or was it a delusion of the king’s? and were these 
coins struck by him ever in circulation, or are 
they merely a kind of token? This coin has on 
the other side the arms of Spain surmounted by 
the crown, the legend “ Rex Hispaniarum,” and 
“ R. M.” (with a small crown above it), “4 P. J.,” 
on each side of the Spanish arms. 

J. Kay Be JOKER, M.A. Oxon. 


Joun Penry, 1593.—Cuan any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” throw any light upon the family history 
of John Penry, who suffered martyrdom in South- 
wark in the year 1593? <A few weeks before his 
death he wrote letters to his wife and children 
charging them to be “a comfort unto the grey 
hairs of his poor mother.” We may suspect from 
this recommendation that Penry’s wife and four 
children removed to the residence of his mother in 
Wales and settled there. Was that so? Also, do 
the names of his daughters appear in the Yelverton 
papers or elsewhere ! maze G 

Cardiff. 


A Cuttopey Bapnce.—A friend of mine pos- 
sesses a silver badge found on the field of Culloden, 
about which I should like to obtain information. 





It is oval shaped, about two inches high, and plain 
on the back. On the face near the bottom isa 
broad band, slightly arched, having on it in large 
letters the word “ Forward.” Above is a lion 
having his hind feet on this band, and his fore- 
paws on the top of a small shield resting on the 
band. In the centre of this shield are the letters 
“Gq. K.” interlaced, and round it in Roman letters 
the motto, “‘Honi soit qui mal y pense.” Below 
the band are three small indentations, in the last 
of which the letter “ R.” can be traced. The badge 
has evidently belonged to one of the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s soldiers ; but how was it worn, to what 
regiment did its owner belong, and what had been 
his rank ? BEeRoatp INNEs. 


Tue Frenxcn Famity or Lispoy.—I am seeking 
information relative to the descendants of a 
Dominic Alexius French, who was a wine mer- 
chant at Lisbon, cirea 1791. The house of French 
& Sons was, I believe, an eminent one in the 
wine trade during the last century, and the Lisbon 
family of ancient Irish descent were exiles from Ire- 
land in the penal times. Dominic Alexius French 
appears to have had a son and daughter, John 
Fitzgibbon French and Barbara Maria French, 
both living in 1791. They were connected with a 
family named Allen, residing in Dublin. I shall 
be very thankful if any reader of “N. & Q.” can 
tell me anything of Dominic Alexius French’s 
direct or collateral descendants. H1BERNicvs. 


Metat Toracco Pires.— Kingsley, in his 
Westward Ho! represents Martin Frobisher and 
John Davis smoking tobacco from long silver pipes. 
I lately met with an iron one, found in a vineyard 
near Lausanne. The bowl is smaller than that of 
our common clay pipe, but larger than that of the 
“ fairy pipes” found in the Irish bogs. Was the 
use of tobacco pipes in silver, iron, or other metal, 
at any time common in Europe ! OvTIs. 

Risely, Beds. 


“ SERBONIAN BOG,”— 
“ A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk.” 
Milton, P. L. ii. 592. 
What armies are referred to? I have the Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fabie, but this helps me 
not. W. T. M. 
Shinfield Grove. 


Dean Swirt.—In Berthold Auerbach’s romance, 
Dichter und Kaufmann, the following passage 
occurs :— 


“ He who scoffed so much at the infirmities and follies 
of mankind, Swift, became at the end of his life childish, 
and was exhibited for money by his servant.” 

Is the latter remark true, and by what authority 
can it be confirmed ? 

Ingenheim, Germany. 


Tu. Marx. 
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Toe Primates or Irnetanp.—The Rev. Dr. 
Brady has mentioned, in his Clerical and Parochial 
Records of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, vol. iii. p. 83 
(which was published so long ago as the year 
1864), that “his [Lord John George Beresford’s] 
life will soon, I believe, be given to the public in 
Dr. Todd’s forthcoming work, The History of the 
Primates of Ireland.” Dr. Todd’s useful life has 
since been brought to a close, and the above- 
mentioned work has not been issued. Is there 
any hope of its posthumous appearance under the 
able editorship of the present Dean of Armagh? 

ABHBA. 


A Dvet.—Can you give me any particulars of 
a duel fought about sixty years ago between a Mr. 
Wickham and another gentleman, whose name I 
do not know, in which the former was killed? A 
near ancestor of mine Was an intimate friend of his, 
and was, I think, present at the time. I have in 
my possession an interesting memento of the pain- 
ful event, although in itself of no value whatever. 
Some of the same family were residing at Frome 
and Batcombe, co. Somerset, and I shall be glad 
to have the present address of his nearest and 
direct representatives. Ws a 


Owen or Lanark.—This philanthropist and 
socialist published his New View of Society in 
1812. How soon after this did he begin to hold 
public meetings in London and elsewhere for the 
purpose of making his opinions more generally 
known ; and by what distinguished persons was 
he supported ? 0. O. 


De Buiosset Famity.—A family of this name 
is supposed to have emigrated into England at the 
time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. I 
am anxious to know if there are any survivors of 
the said family, and, if so, whether in the course of 
time they have become naturalized Englishmen. 
Any account of them will be of interest to me. 

D. C. E. 

5, The Crescent, Bedford. 

Tue SpearMANS oF Dunnincton.—Surtees, in 
his History of Durham, mentions that the Spear- 
mans of Dunnington, near Newport, in Shropshire, 
claim a descent from the ancient Counts of Aspra- 
mont. Can any of your readers inform me how 
this descent is made out ? Cis We 


“THE FRINGES OF THE NortH Srar.”—In the 
exuberance of his fancy South somewhere speaks 
of “the fringes of the North Star”; will some one 
kindly tell me in which of his sermons this is to 


be found ? E. 


Sir Witiram Pauirps, Kyt.: Rev. Jonny 
Puirrs,—I have seen it stated that Sir William 





Phipps, Knt., was born 1650, at Pemaguid, in 
America, Is there any good authority for this | 





statement? and, if so, does it give further the 
names of his father and mother, with dates, &c. ? 
In the will of Valentine Cary, Bishop of Exeter, 
dated April 3, 1626, I find this entry, “To M* 
John Phipps, chaplain, 101.” Did this person 
hold any living, and where ? 
Atrrep Scorr Garry. 
Ecclesfield Vicarage, Sheffield. 


Sam Suetiey.—Is there any list in existence of 
the persons painted by this artist, who was «a min- 
iature painter of the first eminence? He died at 
his house in St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
December 22, 1808. See Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. Ixxviii. pp. 1134, 1186. 

ReELATIONSHIP.—Supposing A. is first cousin to 
B., B. first cousin to C., C. first cousin to D., and D. 
first cousin to E., what is the connexion between A. 
and D., and A. and E.? Can any one please 


enlighten me ? J. B. B. 


Replies. 


JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE, OR MAN- 
SLAUGHTER! 
(5% S. iv. 27, 76, 116, 192.) 

I am sorry not to have satisfied Mr. Bovtcer 
and W. S. ; but I conf»ss it seems to me that both 
gentlemen would do well carefully to study some 
elementary work on criminal law before again enter- 
ing upon a discussion of this kind. Mr. Boutcer, 
for example, has picked up somehow or other the 
quite erroneous notion that in order to convict a man 
of murder it is necessary to show an actual intent 
to kill. This may arise possibly from a misappre- 
hension of the technical phrase “ malice afore- 
thought.” Now “malice” means simply (as it is 
expressed in law French) un disposition a faire 
un male chose, and may be either express or 
implied. Now, if a man shoot at another without 
lawful warrant or excuse, or without such provoca- 
tion as will reduce the offence to manslaughter, 
and the man shot at die, the slayer is guilty of 
murder by express malice, even although he had 
no intent to kill, because the shooting (which was 
intentional) was un male chose. In short, as 
Blackstone puts it, there was an “express evil 
design.” W.S. again proves “robbery” to be a 
“ forcible ” crime (as, of course, it is by its very 
definition), and then apparently flatters himself 
that he has demolished my position. It is strange 
that W. 8S. should not see, from the very passage of 
Blackstone cited by himself, that “robbery” and 
“stealing” are not in law the same thing. Every 
larceny is not a “robbery,” but “robbery” is a 
particular species of larceny. The whole sentence 
of Blackstone (mangled by W. S.) runs thus :— 
“Open and violent larceny from the person or 
robbery, the ‘rapine’ of the civilians, is the forcible 
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taking from the person of another,” &c 
by W. S.). The rifling of the plate-basket is, 
therefore, no “robbery.” I recapitulate my argu- 
ment for the benefit of your two correspondents. 
Every homicide is presumed primé facie murder ; 
but by suitable evidence it may either be alleviated 
into manslaughter, or excused, or justified. Now, 
in Mr. Bovicer’s case there are no such circum- 
stances as will reduce the act to manslaughter. It 


cannot be justified on the plea of “ prevention of | 


a forcible and atrocious crime,” because the steal- 
ing of the plate (supposing the intent to be to 
steal it) is not accompanied by force, and the 
burglary (which was a forcible crime) is past pre- 
vention, being consummated. It cannot be justi- 
fied on the ground of attempted arrest of a red- 
handed felon, since there no “resistance or 
flight,” and, for aught we know, the thief, if 
challenged, would surrender at once. Therefore it 
is murder. Mr. Bovicer may think all this un- 
reasonable quibbling, but he must remember the 
saying of Coke, that although “ reason is the life of 
the law,” yet this “ understood of an 
artificial perfection of reason, gotten by long study, 
observation, and experience, and not of every 
man’s natural reason ; for, Nemo nascitur artifex.” 
In all probability an intelligent English jury 
would acquit A. in the case supposed, but that 
would not affect the law of the matter. For my 
own part, I can only look upon A. as a cowardly 
skunk who, as the Scotch judge said, would be 
“all the better for a good hanging.” 
Mippie Tempvar. 


is 


is to be 


I beg to repeat Mr. Bovtcer’s inquiry for an 
exact reference to the case which he mentions, a 
case occurring “ from two to five years ago, in Lan- 
cashire,” where a female servant, alone in the 
house, found three burglars in her master’s 
kitchen, and killed two of them. 

I believe that examples of courage and self- 
possessi yn, like this one, are commoner among 
women servants than among men servants, even 
allowing for the fact that male servants are com- 
paratively few in number. One such example 
occurs to me, which has not been mentioned that 
I know of, except in the local papers of the day, 
twenty years ago or more. A respectable Quaker, 
near Newcastle, was from home; his aged wife 
was alone in the house with her maid-of-all-work. 
A man dressed like a Quaker called one evening, 
announced himself as a friend of the old lady’s 
husband, and persuaded her to give him both 
supper and a bed. But the servant lass did not 
like his looks, nor the look of the little bag he had 
with him, and when he had gone to bed she made 
up her mind, like a brave girl as she was, to hide 
in a closet by the front door and watch. In the 
middle of the night, when the lonely house was 
still, he came downstairs, with the bag in his 





as cited | hand and stockings over his shoes ; he unlocked 


the front door, stepped outside, and gave a long, 
low whistle. At the same moment the girl stepped 
out of her closet, and locked and bolted the door 
behind him as loudly as she could. He did not 
return, even to reclaim his bag, which was full of 
housebreaker’s tools. As for her, “ was not this a 
brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ?” 
A. J. M. 


Perrvs Fiuivs Roger (5 §. iv. 287.) —JaytTee 
is quite correct in identifying the suffix of -son 
with the prefix of Fitz-. The idea that the Fitz 
necessarily implies a Norman extraction is one of 
the hallucinations which “a little learning,” or 
rather smattering, serves to foster. In the rise of 


| surnames, about the fourteenth century, they are 


usually of three kinds. 

1. Place names. William, Thomas, John, &c., 
were so common, that some suffix was necessary to 
distinguish them. When men came from a dis- 
tance the place from which they came was the 
most natural designation, as John of Roby, Wil- 
liam of Walsingham, &e. The Pipe rolls, con- 
taining payments of money for works, are full of 
such names of workmen. Many of them being in 
Latin or Norman-French, of course the preposition 
de was employed. Since the Norman settlers 
were also distinguished by the name of the place 
they came from, as Hugh de Laci, Roger de Mont- 
gomery, &c., the absurd notion sprung up that 
place-names necessarily implied a_ territorial 
seignory, whereas in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it merely identifies a man by the place 
from which he came, however humble his position 
might be. 

2. Official or trade names, as John le Fuller, 
Adam le Clerc, Stephen le Boteler, &c. 

3. Patronymics. Where men were well known 
in the locality, the most natural appellation was 
the name of their progenitor ; hence the Johnsons, 
Robsons, Harrisons, &c. At first this was a mere 
personal name, changing with each generation. 
Thomas, the son of John, was Thomas Johnson, 
but his son William would be William Thomson. 
This is the case to this day in the rural parts of 
Norway, where surnames as family names have no 
existence. When these names were inserted in 
deeds, usually in Latin, John Thomson became 
“ Johannes fil* Thome,” Richard Stephenson was 
“ Ricardus fil* Stephen,” and so on. 

In a deed before me, containing the lease of 
a fee farm rent from Henry, the first Duke of 
Lancaster, to the burgesses of Liverpool, dated 
March 24, 1357, we have all the three classes of 
names in the parties to the deed—Richard de 
Aynsargh (mayor), John de More, William de 
Grenelf, represent the first: William le Clere 
represents the second ; and William Fil* or Fitz 
Adam, Adam Fitzrichard, and Robert Fitzthomas, 
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represent the third. The William Fitzadam here 
mentioned is elsewhere called William, the son of 
Adam, and William Adamson. The particular 
form in which the names have descended to 
modern times appears to be a mere matter of 
chance. It is high time that the rubbish about 
Norman names, and implied Norman descents, 
should be swept away. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“Tantivies” (5% §. iv. 128, 196, 257.)—The 
meaning of this epithet has been so often explained 
that the readers of “N. & Q.” will care for no 
more than a general statement, in reply to F.’s 
question, to the effect that the term was in very 
general use for a considerable period, including the 
fourth quarter of the seventeenth century and the 
first quarter of the following age. Some illus- 
trations may be more acceptable. It was applied 
tothe “High Flyers,” or High Church party, in 
more than one of its phases. The party was said to 
be going fast, like huntsmen after hounds, to Rome ; 
and it was not unfrequently represented by mounted 
men. The Satirical Print, A Prospect of a Popish 
Successor, No. 1110, in the British Museum Collec- 
tion, however, shows a number of “ priests” or 
“Church-Papists” riding on churches by way of 
steeds ; one of theseis a Jesuit blowingahorn; above 
is inscribed, “‘ They must goe the Devill drives : 
Tantivy, Tantivy, Tantivy.” This was published 
in 1681, and comprises references to Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, the Exclusion Bill, Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, &e. In the Roxburghe Collection 
of Ballads, Brit. Mus., C. 20, f., ii., p. 517, is a 
broadside styled The Whig Rampant, published 
¢. 1682, and containing the exclamation “ Tan- 
tivy, Boys,” addressed to the “priests.” See 
Satirical Print as above, No. 1100. The Time 
Servers, Luttrell Collection of Ballads, B. M., C. 20, 
f, iii, p. 138, contains an engraving representing 
“Tory” and “Tantivee” galloping towards the 
Pope, who holds out a mitre ; in the foreground 
is “Towzer,” «7. e. Sir R. L’Estrange, Tate’s 
“Sheva,” as a dog with a fiddle tied to his tail, a 
reference to the legend that the father of modern 
journalists had played on the violin before the 
Protector Oliver. See Satirical Print, No. 1112, 
and The Wine Cooper's Delight, c. 1681, Rox- 
burghe Ballads, iii., p. 244, for— 

“O brave Boys! O brave Boys! the Rabble did rore, 

4antivies and Tories shall Hector no more.” 

This is Satirical Print, No. 1116. Sacheverell 
appears in Needs must when the Devil Drives, 
Satirical Print, No. 1496, as a postillion blowing 
% trumpet before a coach in which the Pretender 
tides ; the “ high-priest’s ” trumpet emits “ tantive 
hi-Oh.” 

The opposition cry to “ Tantivy ” was “Tantara, 
Low Church,” as appears by Like Coachman, Like 


acting as postillion to the Devil, blows that cry on 
his horn. 

No political invective was so common at this 
period as “Tantivy.” It occurs in numerous 
tracts, poems, broadsides, and prints ; doubtless 
the most interesting instance is in Swift’s Letter 
to Stella, Oct. 9, 1711 :— 

“A rogue that writes a newspaper, called The Pro- 
testant Post Boy, has reflected on me in one of his 
papers; but the Secretary (St. John) has taken him up, 
and he shall have a squeeze extraordinary. He says 
that an ambitious Tantivy, missing of his towering hopes 
of preferment in Ireland, is come over to vent his spleen 
on the late Ministry, kc. I'll tantivy him with a 
vengeance.” 

F, G. STEPHENs. 


TREENWARE (5% §. iv. 308.)—Without doubt 
the explanation of treenware by “earthen vessels ” 
is, at least etymologically, incorrect. Of course, it 
ought to mean “wooden vessels.” But the ex- 
planation occurs in both the early editions of Ray’s 
Collection, and it hardly seemed to me to be worth 
a note. It is possible, after all, that Ray noted 
correctly the use of the word as current in his own 
day, for nothing is more common than a change of 
meaning in English words in course of time. 
Names are often retained long after the things 
which they denote have suffered alteration. Thus, 
a tureen (formerly terrene) means a vessel made of 
earth ; but, for all that, people do not hesitate to 
talk of a “silver soup-tureen,” for the simple 
reason that the vessels which were once made of 
earth are now often made of silver. Similarly, the 
name of treenware may very well have been con- 
tinued in use long after the vessels themselves had 
ceased to be invariably of wood. 

I add a good example of tre in the old sense of 
wood. In Trevisa’s “Description of Britain” 
Specimens of English, ed. Morris and Skeat, 
p. 239) we have a description of a petrifying well 
that turned wooden things into stone :—‘ Thar ys 
also a pond that turneth tre into vre [iron], and 
[if] hyt be ther-ynne al a yer [year]; and so tren 
| pieces of wood) buth yschape [are made] into 
whestones ” [whetstones]. Water W. SKEAT. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


“Rayan” (5% §. iv. 226.)—Your able corre- 
spondent may have asserted, without due delibe- 
ration, that Raia (meliis Radia) is used by the 
Osmanli as a term of insult, in speaking to or of a 
Christian, and equivalent to Erroomi Elkelb. 

The several meanings in Turkish of Radia (the 
plural of Raiiet, from the Arabic root Raha), as 
set forth by Oriental lexicographers of the past 
and present time, are :— 

1. Flocks or herds of cattle at pasture, attended 
by their shepherds, to whomsoever they may be- 
long, whether to subjects or kings ; but, if belong- 
ing to a subject, they are especially designated 





Cause, Satirical Print, No. 1497, in which Hoadly, 





Radviyat ; and, if they appertain to a king, Ard- 
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viyat, and then impressed with the mark of the 
royal signet. 

2. Peoples, nations, communities, subject to the 
rule of kings and governors. 

3. Persons or things in the keeping or guardian- 
ship of different men or women. 

4. Subjects of a state, especially of the Ottoman 
Empire, viz., the non-Muslims, who pay capitation 
tax, Kharadji Rais, and classed under three heads : 
a) The Edna, called Fooquarai meu-temelé, or those 
who eat bread in the sweat of their faces ; (+) the 
Evsath, or possessors of moderate incomes, and 
named Mootavasithi ulhalet; and, finally, (c) the 
opulent, Ala, denominated Ashabi Mal, all which 
distinctions have been abolished, as also the use of 
Radia in the sense of non-Muslim poll-tax payer, 
for which is substituted tabadt, with the general 
sense of “subjects,” without any regard to religious 
creed or sects. So, likewise, has fallen into disuse 
the compound expression Radia vu beraia, “the 
flocks and the freemen,” signifying the whole of 
the Ottoman subjects. 

The Persian word Giaour (which, according to 
Mouradjea d’Ohsson, is a corruption of the Arabic 
Kiafir), “an infidel, a disbeliever in Islam,” is 
applied to all non-Muslims, whether subject or 
foreign, of whatever creed they may be, in contra- 
distinction to Mussulman, whose faith is based on 
those words of the Koran (chap. iii. v. 17), “In- 
nuddeen aind ullahilislam,” “Verily, the true 
religion in the sight of God is Islam”; @. e. the 
resigning or devoting one’s self entirely to God 
and his service. Wittram Piatt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


“QUOD FUIT ESSE Quop EsT,” &c, (5™ S. iv. 
280.)—These lines have attracted, 1s was likely, 
much attention at various times. They occur on 
a tombstone in Lavenham churchyard, Suffolk, as 
part of the epitaph on John Wills, bachelor, of 
that parish, a died in 1694. A full account of 
the various places where they are noticed, the 
several ways of punctuation and of translation, is 
inserted in an Appendix, p. 139, to An Inquiry 
into the Birthplace, Parentage, Life, and Writings 
of Rev. W. Gurnall, formerly Rector of Lavenham, 
and Author of “ The Christian in Complete Ar- 
By H. McKeon. Woodbridge, 1830. 
“Quod est non est erit esse” appears’ to be the 
proper reading, and there is no variation such as 
“* esse erit esse.” Some years since they appeared 
in the Guardian, and several notices of them were 
sent. I extracted the following :— 


. ” 
mour. 


“We have received such a number of solutions of the 
puzzle on the verb esse, that we had determined not to 
insert any more; but the following is so excellent that 
we must alter our intention in its favour :— 

* Esse quod est quod non fuit esse quod ; esse quod esse 
Quod fuit est non esse quod est; non est, erit esse.’ 


The key lies in noticing that ‘esse quod’ is a Latin pun | Venimus Loxdoniam civitatem, et inde, post dies aliquot 








on the name Toby Watt (to be what), and the transla- 
tion will then be as follows :— 


‘Toby Watt is what Toby Watt was not ; for Toby Watt 


to be 
What he was is not to be what he is: Toby is not, he 
will be.’” 
There was another notice :-— 

“The Rev. Hugh Pigot, of Hadleigh, tells us the lines 
are inscribed, nearly illegible, however, on a tombstone 
in Lavenham churchyard, but that the first line begins, 
* Quod fuit non esse,’ &c. ‘H.S. C.’ informs us that an 
English version may be found at Amwell, near Ware :— 

* That which a being was, what is it? Show! 
That being which it was it is not now. 
To be what ‘tis is not to be, you see ; 
That which now is not shall a being be.’” 
This was an epitaph on Thomas Mongar, who died 
in 1773. See Gentleman’s Maga: ine, June, 1785, 
vol. lv. pt. i. pp. 436-7 (McKeon, u.s., p. 141). 

The Guardian also had: 

“ The following excellent version by ‘ B. L.’ is wonder- 
fully literal and terse, and yet as intelligible as the case 
will admit :-— 

‘What has not, not what has been, is to be: for Being 

Is not the being that is; what is not will be Being.’” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


CoRRESPONDENCE OF DipEROT wiTH ENGLAND 
(5 §. iv. 307.)—The letter from Diderot to 
Garrick, referred to by M. J. Assézat, and which 
he supposes to be in the memoirs of the latter, will 
be found in The Private Correspondence of David 
Garrick, second edition, 1835, vol. ii. 423. Your 
correspondent is incorrect in supposing this letter, 
to which he assigns the date 1767, was consequent 
upon a personal acquaintance formed during 
Garrick’s visit to Paris, for it was written on 
January 20, 1763, and Garrick did not leave 
England for the Continent until the following 
September. “Blakey,” says Pilkington, “was much 
employed in making designs for booksellers, and 
appears to have resided most of his life in Pans” 
(Dictionary of Painters). This, probably, accounts 
for his having furnished the title-page alluded to. 
I may mention that the above is the only letter 
from Diderot in the collection. 

Cuartes WYLIE. 

Earl’s Terrace, Kensington. 


TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT IN THE 
FourTeentH Century (5 §. iv. 208.)—Mr. 
FurRNIVALL will gather an indication of the route, 
but not of the means of transport, which may have 
been adopted by Chaucer on his journey to Italy, 
from Itinerarium Symonis Simeonis ad Terram 
Sanctam (edited by James Nasmith, 1788). The 
following is an abridgment of the narrative, 
omitting unnecessary descriptions, and italicizing 
parts :-— 

“De Hybernia profecti sumus, Symon Simeonis, Hugo 
Illuminator, ordinis fratrum minorum professores, iter 
xvii kal. Apr. arripientes anno domini milesimo cccxXx!- 
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recedentes, transivimus per castrum nomine Roucestriam, 
et venimus civitatem Cantuariz, et inde venimus castrum 
nomine Dovariam, et inde navigio proficiscentes venimus 
portum generalem nomine Wytsondiam, et inde gressus 
dirigentes per castrum, ubi est monasterium in quo est 
imago beate virginis, que vulgaribus nostre dame de 
Bolognie nuncupatur, et per castrum nomine Mostrel, 
venimus civitatem Abranensem, et inde proficiscentes per 
Belvacensem civitatem, venimus Sanctum Dyonisium, et 
inde proficiscentes venimus civitatem Parysiensem. 

“Bt inde, gressus dirigentes per Pinum et Trogam 
civitates, venimus civitatem Castellionensem ; atque inde, 
non valentes per Dinonum, Salivam, Losanum, civitates 
Burgundia, Lombardiam rectam viam tenere, propter 
guerram Mediolanensem, quam habebat cum ecclesia et 
rege Jerusalem et Ceciliz, videlicet Roberto, declinavimus 
versus Duymonem, ad levam Dunonem emittentes, et per 
Geum venimus Gabilonem, et inde, xavigantes per 
Sagonem fluvium, navigavimus civitatem Lugdunensem, 
etinde, properantes per Rhodanum, navigavimus civitatem 
Valenciz, et inde navigavimus per Rodonum recedentes 
civitatem Vionensem, et inde xnavigio per Rodonum rece- 
dentes venimus Sanctum Spiritum, ubi est ille lapideus 
pons famosus ultra Rodonum, et inde, per Rodonum 
navigantes, venimus civitatem Arelatensem. Et inde, 
per terram transeuntes, venimus Sa 2nam castrum, et inde 
proficiscentes venimus Marcili civitatem. Et inde, 
properantes per Dargymiam, tum Maximin, Biga- 
loras castrum, venimus Viceam ci. itatem. 

“Et per mare navigantes, venimus civitatem Ravensem 
{Genoa}, extra quam jacet corpus venerabilis Bede 
presbiteri, et inde, proficiscentes per abrupta montium, 
concava vallium, densitates nemorum, multitudinem 
malandrinorum, venimus castrum nomine Bobinet, et 
inde, proficiscentes per Placentiam, Paxinam, Mantuam, 
Veronam, Vicentiam, venimus Paduam, et inde, navigio 
recedentes, venimus civitatem Venetiarum.” 


The narrative ends abruptly at Jerusalem. 
H. T. Crorron. 
Manchester. 


It is, of course, no answer to Mr. Furyivauw’s 
question on this subject to direct him to a docu- 
ment of the tenth century. Still, if he does not 
happen to be familiar with it, he may like to 
examine the list of “Submansiones de Roma usque 
ad mare,” given in the Memorials of Saint Dun- 
stan, p. 392. It is one of the Master of the Rolls’ 
series, and has been edited with surpassing care 
and scholarship by Professor Stubbs. The modern 
names of nearly all the places are given at the 
bottom of the pages. Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“To CUT ONE OFF WITH A SHILLING” (3° §, i. 
245, 477, 517 ; 5** S. iii. 444,513 ; iv. 276.)—The 
rule which exists in some countries, that a will is 
“inofficious” and void if the testator’s heir is 
entirely excluded, never formed part of the law of 
England, and an English testator, dealing with 
his own property, could always cut off his heir 
even without a shilling. The popular belief to the 
contrary had, however, some countenance from a 
rule which, till very recently, existed with respect 
to wills (or other instruments) made in exercise of 
any power or authority to appoint any property, 
real or personal, amongst several objects. Unless 








the instrument conferring the power authorized an 
exclusive appointment, as by the use of the words 
“to or amongst such one or more, exclusive of the 
other or others,” &c., or by some equivalent ex- 
pression, it was necessary to the validity of an 
appointment that some part should be given to 
every one of the objects. Noone could be entireiy 


excluded from participation. Yet, according to 
the doctrine of the Courts of Common Law, any 
share, however nominal or illusory, would be suffi- 
cient. The appointment of a shilling apiece to 
every one but the favourite was enough to support 
the appointment to the favourite of the residue, 
however large. The Courts of Equity, however, 
had a different doctrine, and held that a substantial 
share must be given to each, and that no one could 
be “cut off with a shilling.” This latter doctrine 
gave rise to frequent litigation as to what was to 
be considered a substantial share. At length the 
legislature interposed, and, by Act, 1 Will. IV. 
ch. 46, restored the common law rule by enacting 
that no such appointment thereafter made “ shall 
be invalid or impeached in equity, on the ground 
that an unsubstantial, illusory, or nominal share 
only shall be thereby appointed or left to devolve 
upon any one or more of the objects of such 
power.” After this Act, therefore, the person exer- 
cising such a power could, in equity as in law, 
“ cut off with a shilling” (I use the common ex- 
pression, but a farthing was as good as a shilling 
for the purpose) any one or more of the objects of the 
power. But he could not absolutely exclude any 
one ; something, however small, must be appointed 
toeach. Thus the law remained till 30th July, 

874, when it was, by 37 and 38 Vict. ch. 37, 
enacted that no such appointment thereafter made 
“shall be invalid at law or in equity on the 
ground that any object of such power has been 
altogether excluded.” Now, therefore, all but the 
favourite may be “ cut off without a shilling.” 

G. O. E. 


“Trou” anv “ You” (5 S. iv. 148, 195, 232.) 
—Some curious remarks on the use of “ thou” will 
be found in the dedication prefixed to Book VIII. 
of Fuller's Church History. He combats the 
Quakers’ opinion that— 

“ Thou and Thee is the Omer of Respect to be measur’d 
out to every single person (allowing the hiest no more, 
the lowest no less) be he (to speak in their own Phrase) 
either King, Lord, Judge, or Officer... . . In opposition 
whereunto we maintain that Thou from Superiors to In- 
feriors is proper as a Signe of Command ; from equals to 
equals is passable as a note of Familiarity; but from 
Inferiors to Superiors, if proceeding from Ignorance hath 
a smack of Clownishness, if from Affectation a tang of 
Contempt.” 

He answers the argument adduced from the use 
of “thou” in Scripture when addressing God by, 
among other things, observing that the custom of 
every country is for— 
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“The grand Master of Language to appoint what is 
honourable and disgraceful therein. The Jews had their 
Racha, a terme of contempt unknown to us; we our 
Thou, a signe of slighting unused by them. In a 
word, it is suspicious such as now introduce Thou and 
Thee will (if they can) expel Mine and Thine, dissolving 
all propriety into confusion.” 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Iam greatly obliged for the information as to 
the different uses of the two pronouns. The prin- 
cipal point of my query, however, still remains 
unanswered, which is, whether the Saturday 
Review is correct in fixing Charles II.’s reign as 
the precise period for “the substitution of ‘ you’ 
and ‘yours,’ in fashionable conversation, for the 
‘thee’ and ‘thine’ which formerly prevailed.” If 
this be so, then the Poet Laureate is philologically 


incorrect in his drama of Queen Mary, in the 
“fashionable conversation” of which “ you” and 
“yours” prevail very considerably over “ thee” 


and “thine.” 

I am anxious to have this point explained, if 
possible, because, relying on the accuracy of the 
Saturday Review's statement, I have made con- 
siderable alterations in the second edition of an 
historical drama of my own (of the period just 
preceding Queen Mary), by substituting “thee” 
and “thine” for the “you” and “yours” which 
formerly prevailed (in the first edition). 

Watrter S. RAteicu. 


Cuurcu Briers (5" S. iv. 128.)—A. R. asks if 
it was usual for briefs to be read in Nonconformist 
places of worship, and whether there are instances 
on record where they were read. I have met with 
several instances of this kind, and give the follow- 
ing, which I have copied from the original MS. 
account of the various collections made in the 
Nonconformist chapel or meeting-house, at 
Pudsey, near Leeds. The accounts date from 
1762 to 1774. 

6 June, 1762. Collected for breves 
5 shillings to go for repairs of our own place. 


10 0 


6 June, 1763. Collected for breves : 0 
6 shillings out of it for repairs of our own Place. 
6 May, 1764. Collected for breves ‘ 12 0 


7 shillings for repairs of our own place. 


7 Aug*,1765. Collected for breves ‘ 0 
23 May, 1766. Collected for breves . ae 
23 May. 1767. Collected for breves 10 6 

Left for repairs of our own place 4s. 8d. 

18 July. 1768. Collected for breves 10 2 

Left for own place 6s. 0d. 

28 May, 1769. Collected for breves a. 2 


Paid for breves 4s. 
6s. 34d. 

7 June, 1772. Collected for breves ° 

Left out for repairs of our Chapel 5s. 2d. 


1ld., left for repairs ‘of chapel 


10 2 
As a specimen of how the money was spent 


which was “ left out for repairs of our own place,” 
I give the following :— 





1769. 25 January, paid to 


Robrt Cawod for work don ° 5 4 
to Baret for 4 day and 3 slates 1 0 
for 5 gemers 3s 
for lime, hair, and 4 peses of wood 1 6 


Srwzon Rayner. 
Pudsey. 


In old Dissenting register books it is very cus- 
tomary to find lists of these briefs, with memoranda 
of the amount collected, and whether in the con- 
gregation or from house to house. In some cases, 
as, ¢.g., in that of Key Street Chapel (removed to 
Paradise Street, and now at Hope Street), Liver- 
pool, the briefs were entered in the baptism-book 
(in the custody of the Registrar-General, at 
Somerset House). In other instances separate 
brief-books were kept ; ¢.g., the brief-book of the 
old Dissenting congregation at Framlingham, 
Suffolk, in the custody “of the minister, contains 
regular entries, from the beginning of the last 
century to recent times. V.H.LLLC.LYV. 


Briefs for collections in aid of sufferers by fire 
and other calamities, as well as for other purposes, 


were undoubtedly sent to Nonconformist con- 
gregations, and not exclusively to those of the 


Established Church. One such instance occurs in 
the minutes of the proceedings of the Exeter 
monthly meeting of the Society of Friends in the 
year 1729 :— 

“Two briefs for building or rebuilding two Steeple- 
houses [churches] being offer’d to this meeting, they are 
returned with ‘ nothing collected’ writ + them.” 

. Dymonp. 

Exeter. 


PrerreE Drewixcourt, LL.D., Dean or Ar- 
maGH (5% §S. iv. 212.)—As stated in Archdeacon 
Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesia Hibernice, vol. iii. p. 33, 
Pierre, or Peter, Drelincourt, Dean of Armagh, was 
born July 22, 1644, and died March 7, 1722. See 
likewise, for further particulars, Stuart’s Historical 
Memoirs of Armagh, pp. 518, 519. ABHBA. 


Sussex Geneatocy (5 §. iv. 268.)—Visita- 
tions of Sussex were made in 1530 by Thomas 
Benolte, Clarencieux ; in 1570, by Robert Cooke, 
Clarencieux ; in 1633, by Richard St. George, 
Clarencieux ; and in 1662. The first three of these 
Visitations are in the British Museum, Harleian 
MSS., 1562, 1084, and 1076. X. Y. would do well 
to consult Sims’s Index to Pedigrees, &c., in the 
British Museum, under “Sussex.” He will there 
find the names and references of all the families 
contained in the Heralds’ Visitations. He may 
also find, perhaps, what he requires in Berry's 
Sussex Pedigrees, published in 1830, and in Dalla- 
way’s History of the Western Division +. the 
County of Sussex. C. J. 

(5® §. iv. ps 


“HADFIELDUS ATROX” 
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authority concerning the older classics; but I 
must maintain my traditional version of the 
Hadfieldian Alcaic against his. Nay, I expect 
that if he do not consent to adopt my reading of 
the first iine :— 

“ Hadfieldus atrox, numene percitus,”— 
he will cheerfully yield to the superior ineptitude 
of my last :— 

“ Et probat hunc eguisse mente.” 
QUIVIS. 


: 129.)—This word is the 
Swedish for skate; “ Lopa pd skid,” to run on 
skates or to skate. Used in English as « railway 
term. When the brake prevents the wheels from 
revolving, and the train or carriage still proceeds, 
the wheels “ skid,” 7. ¢. slip or slide, or skate along. 
Hence we probably come to the real meaning of 
skidaddle, to mizzle slippily, or to slip, slide, or 
skate away quickly. F. J. J. 
Liverpool. 


“Sx” (5 S§. iv. 


Thomson, in his Etymons of English Words, 
defines skid as “a piece of wood on which heavy 
bales or casks are made to slide on loading or un- 
loading,” also “a sliding wedge to stop the wheel 
of a carriage.” As its derivation he gives skid 
(Gothic and Swedish), scide (Saxon), and schett 
(Teutonic), adding likewise cyédcov, a synonym 
of ryedny, “ pedentatim, sensim, composito pede x 
(Hase’s Lexicon, sub v.). Witiiam Puarrt. 

115, Piceadilly. 


“To skid a wheel, to stop a wheel of a waggon 
at the descent of a hill. South Country.”—Bailey’s 
Dictionary. “Skid, Kentish, to steady a wheel 
with an iron hook on a descent.”—Cole’s Diction- 


ary. s. L. 


This word is from rydas (dim. oxdtor), a 
piece of cleft wood, a splinter. 
R. S. CHarnock. 
Paris. 


Otp Woman’s Gossip! (5% §S, iv. 264.)—Ex- 
perience leads one to be credulous when told 
stories of men’s ignorance of our higher literature. 
I have so often known people who pass for edu- 
cated make blunders as absurd as that of the 
“young Guardsman,” that I have arrived at a state 
of mind in which I am ready to believe pretty 
nearly anything that is told me with a grave face. 
Here is a Shakspearian illustration of what I mean, 
for the truth of which I will vouch. The date is 
in or about the year 1845, I had at that time a 
tutor, a Cambridge B.A., not unapt in classics, 
but otherwise a man not given to letters. He was 
talking to my father one day something about the 
theatre, and, as an illustration of what he had 
said, told a story about a stupid actor in a village 
barn, who endeavoured to represent a wall in 


this crack being indicated by the actor’s holding 
his fingers wide apart. When Mr. told us 
this tale my father had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping his countenance, for he was by no means 
ignorant of Shakspeare, and the Cu.imbridge 
graduate made it perfectly evident that he had 
never heard of Bottom or the Midsummer Night's 
Dream in his life. K. P. D. E. 





VaRLeY’s “Treatise on Zopiacat Puyr- 
s1ocnomy ” (5° S, iv. 169.)—Only one part of this 
work was published ; Longman & Co., Paternester 
Row, 1828. ’. G. STFPHENsS. 


I was informed by the late R. J. Morrison, 
R.N., that only the first part of this work was 
published a.p. 1828, and that the greater part of 
the stock was consumed by a fire which occurred 
at the author's house; also that Varley pub- 
lished “‘ the authentic horoscope” of Lord Byron 
for the latitude of London. Varley’s character is 
described in the Zoist, vol. i. pp. 137-9, where it 
is stated that Dr. Spurzheim exclaimed when he 
saw Varley, “Surely this man must have two 
brains in one.” Cur. Cooke. 


Kine Epwarp VI. as a Founper (5"5S. iv. 289.) 
—The number of schools founded by Edward VI. 
has been very greatly exaggerated, and it is difficult 
to discover the reason of the absurd misapprehen- 
sion that is generally prevalent. In the Report of the 
Schools’ Inquiry Commission (1868), Appendix IV., 
will be found a ¢ omplete list of the endowed schools 
in England and Wales, arranged chronologically 
according to the date of their several foundations. 
The whole number of schools founded during the 
reign of Edward VI. was fifty-one, twenty-three of 
which do not even pretend to be royal foundations. 
At the utmost, then, there remain only twenty- 
eight which can claim the king as their founder. 
I should not be at all surprised to discover, sooner 
or later, that some few more were either founded 
or intended to be so founded by the king, which 
were robbed of their property by the hangers-on of 
the Court in this and the following reigns; but 
after giving some little attention to the subject, I 
feel very certain that not half eighty schools were 
ever set up, or ever thought of being set up, by 
“our royal and pious founder.” A. JEssopp. 
King Edward VI. School, Norwich. 


Mr. Hawes will find his question partially 
answered in Strype’s Memorials, vol. ii. pt. ii. 
yp. 278-82, edit. 1822, containing “A Catalogue 
of King Edward’s Free Grammar Schools,” some 
fourteen in number. E. C. Harryeton. 
The Close, Exeter. 


Notre Dame pe Couture (5" §,. iv. 308.)— 
The explanation given by Murray is perfectly 
right. The word couture, or costure, was used in 





which was a crack for some one to look through, 





Old French in the sense of culture; see Littré’s 
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Dictionary, s. v. culture, where examples are given 
from the Coutumes de Beaumanoir, the Roman cd 
Renart, and Ducange. In some places, Le Mans, 
for instance, the inal couture has been pre- 
served ; in others, was substituted ; thus, 
in Paris, La Culture Ste. Catherine. 
GUSTAVE 


orig 
culture 


Masson. 
Harrow. 
The etymology given to this name by Murray’s 
Handbook of France is, according to the laws of 
derivation of French from Latin, thoroughly sound. 


In early French, ul becomes ou; ex. gr., poudre 
from pulverem, soufre from sulphur, cor pable from 
culpabilis. Up to the sixteenth century the 


French equivalent for the Latin cultura was 


couture. Littré gives two examples of this word, 
which is still in use in the patois of Berry and 
Picardy. Couture, meaning stitching, derives 


from consuere, consutum, consutura, this last word 
being the hypothetical form of the Latin noun. 
Henri GavssERoN, 
Ayr Academy. 


Tue Yettow Rose: Nicnoras Lete (5" §. 
iii. 208, 312.)—Nicholas Lete (not Lette) is stated 
by P: hinsen Paradisus, p. 420) to have first 
brought the double yellow rose from Constan- 
tinople ; but his specimens died, and its intro- 


duction into our gardens seems to have been due 
to John de Franqueville, who was also a London 
merchant. Lete contemporary and friend 
of Gerarde, who refers to him in his Herbal, as at 
p. 804. Pulteney (Progress of Botany, i. 124 
quotes from Gerarde that Lete was “ greatly in 
love with rare and faire flowers, for which he doth 
carefully send into Syria, having a servant there at 
Aleppo, and in many other countries ; for which 
myself and the whole land are much bound unto 
him.” James Britten, 


was a 


Extra-Mvurat Berrian anp Cremation (5% 


S. iii. 508; iv. 94, 114.)—D. J. may be assured 
that the book I asked about was a very vigorous 


protest against the evils of burial in towns. I 
never asserted that Tyers’s garden had anything to 
do with “ burial or cremation,” but merely desired 
the further information which D. J., p. 94, has 
afforded. SPERIEND. 


“HE is TO THE DAY- 
NETTLES ” 328, 454.)—I have never 
chanced to hear this expression, but it reminds me 
of a doggerel sometimes uttered in Dublin of one 
buried — 

“With the point of his nose, and the tips of his toes, 
Turned up to the roots of the daisies.” 

“Day-nettle” is the Ulster corruption for the 
common red dead-nettle, a very frequent weed in 
waste ground, and, of course, in churchyards. It 
is erroneously imagined by the people to be the 


SINGING WHILLALEW 
(5 §. tii. 


” 





cause of a certain disease in cattle which they 
miscall “ murrain,” but which is owing to want of 
drainage. It is usual in Ulster to call almost 
everything by the name of something else instead 
of its own name. “ Whillalew” would be in the 
south “ Pullalew,” the “ Irish cry” at funerals. 
Ss. T. P. 

5 S. iii. 492; iv. 115.)— 
course, so called as being the 
little red bird. And we find in many parts of the 
country diminutive of dun) as the name 
of the brown hedge sparrow, a formation exactly 
similar to ruddock. His most intimate friends 
call him Dicky Dunnock. Compare Robin Red- 
breast, or Jenny Wren, and Mag Pie. In some 
parts I am informed that the same bird is called 
What may be the derivation of that 


Tue “ Rvuppock” 
The redbreast 


ls, of 


} 
dunnock 


pinnock, 
word ? 
As I am on the word dun, is not 
horred of dictionaries, one of its diminutives? Dr. 
Latham gives a very far-fetched account of it. 
What is the historical evidence? I cannot re- 
member an older instance of its occurrence than 
in Rejected Addresses, in which Coleridge is sup- 
posed to say, “I had a grandmother, she kept a 
donkey.” J. H. I. Oakey. 


donk yf, ab- 


THe Evizasetuan Granp Lorrery (5" §, iv. 
127, 4.)\—I conclude J. B. B. is correct in as- 
cribing the lines he has quoted to Whitney. I have 
Green’s Shakspeare and the Embli m Writ rs, in 
which Whitney’s emblem of Silentium (1586) is 
given. Harpocrates, the god of silence, is repre- 
sented seated at a table, and holding one of his 
fingers on his mouth. And Whitney, after six 
stanzas, closes with these lines :— 
“Th’ Zgyptians wise, and other nations farre, 

Vnto this end, Harpocrates deuis'de, 

Whose finger still did seeme his mouthe to barre, 

To bid them speake no more than that suffis de, 

Which signe thoughe oulde, wee may not yet detest, 

But marke it well if wee will liue in rest.’ 
Then, adds Green (he does not say by whom) 

“Written to the like effecte, vppon Video et taceo, 
her Majesties potsie,” Xc.,— 

“ 1 see, and houlde my peace,” &c. 

I fail to see that the last line cited by your corre- 
spondent—if the lines be Whitney’s—implies that 
he was at the time poet laureate ; and I think I 
am justified in saying that he never did hold that 
office. Frepk. Rvte. 


7 ys AND THE Peopte (5 S. iii. 426, 
474; iv. 293, 317.)—After reading Mr. BLENKIN- 
SOPP on Sie matter (p. 317), I would add to my 


former note that, though I know, of course, there 
is no authorized Latin version of our present 
Prayer Book (I do not remember saying there 
was), I continue to wg a very fair inference, if 
not an argument, may be drawn from the use of 
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“ante” and “coram” by successive translators, 
who must, of course, be supposed to have carefully 
considered the meaning of the English ; and that 
inference, as I have said already, is that the two 
uses of “before” have two distinct meanings 
instead of the same, as many people at present 
seem to think they have. That “ coram” neces- 
sarily means “ in the sight of,” as I have also said, 
I do not allow, and the use of “coram altari,” 
quoted above, is enough to show this of itself; 
and, further, “ coram altari” is against Mr. Tew 
in another way, tending to show what he denies, 
that “ante” (liturgically, at least) does mean “ with 
the face towards,” for it is used (in the Sarum and 
Bangor Missals) where the deacon, taking the book 
of the Gospels, is to bow to the priest standing 
“coram altari,” “coram” being plainly used—it is 
used in this one instance only—because “ante” 
would be inapplicable, inasmuch «as the deacon 
would not bow to the priest’s back ; and if there 
were still any doubt, it would be removed by the 
corresponding rubric in the Hereford Missal, 
which, though it does use “ante,” carefully adds 
“ versa facie,” showing clearly how “ante” would 
be understood without such an explanation. 
Cuarues F, 8. Warren, M.A. 


“MancHESTER CHRONICLE,” 1825 (5% S. iv. 
309.)—The inquirer has access here not only to 
Wheeler's Chron icle, 1819-42, 24 vols., but to the fol- 
lowing newspapers— Manchester Exchange Herald, 
1814-26, 13 vols.; Manchester Guardian, 1821-56, 
35 vols, > Manchesté r Couris rT, 1826-47, 22 vols. ; 
with what is the gem of the collection, perhaps—a 
unique set of Harrup’s Mercury, 1752-1825, 
29 vols. BiBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 

“Tue Tea TaBLe” (5 §. ii. 511; iii. 516; iv. 
275.)—S. T. P. is wrong. The works referred to 
on p. 516 of vol. iii, The Banquet, &c., are by 
Hans Busk. “The Social Day a by Pel. Coxe. 

O_pHAR Hamst. 


GoopmMaxyHam Font Inscription (3% S. xii. 
207, 234, 274, 319; 5% S, iv. 317.)\—The 6 in 
“baptysm ” is a misprint for b, J. Fs By 


Moore ayp Ben Jonson (5* S. ii. 366.)— 
“If with water you fill up your glasses, 
_ You ‘ll never write anything wise ; 
For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies 
W. A. C. suggests that this verse of Moore’s was 
spun from the couplet in the Greek: Anthology:— 
“ Wine to the poet is a wingéd steed ; 
Those who drink water come but little speed.” 

It appears to me that Moore may have taken 
the idea from the following lines of Ben Jonson, 
over the door of the “ Apollo” :— 

“ Welcome all who lead or follow 
To the Oracle of Apollo ! 


Here he speaks out of his pottle, 
Or the tripos, his tower-bottle: 
All his answers are divine; 
Truth itself doth flow in wine. 
Hang up all the poor bop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers ; 
He the half of life abuses 
That sits watering with the Muses. 
Those dull girls no good can mean us; 
Wine it is the milk of Venus, 
And the poet's horse accounted : 
Ply it and yor all ave mounted. 
’Tis the true Phoebian liquor, 
Cheers the brains, makes wit the quicker, 
Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 
And at once three senses pleases. 
Welcome all who lead or follow 
To the Oracle of Apollo.’ 
\ 


Wituiam Georce Brack (Neomagus). 


Curvese Pirates: Capt. GLAsspooLe (5 §. 
iii. 420, 495 ; iv. 238.)—Some account of Captain 
Glasspoole’s capture by the Ladrones will be found 
in Mr. C. J. Palmer's Perlustration of Great Yar- 
mouth, vol. ii. 384. A. G, 


OrIGIn OF THE Term “Carprnau” (5"* §. iii. 64, 
233, 278, 456.)—I know nothing of Pietro Gian- 
none’s History of Naples, and therefore have no 
means of verifying the statements made therein, 
as quoted by Mr. Bovritvier, with reference to 
Pope Innocent IV. having, at the Council of Lyons 
held a.p. 1245, “adorned the cardinals with red 
hats, and granted them, as further marks of 
dignity, the train-bearer,” &c.; and I therefore ask, 
as nothing of this kind is to be gathered from the 
records of that Council (see Harduin, in loco), on 
what authority these statements can be based. I 
should have thought that it would be found—but 
have read it most carefully with no success—in 
“ Brevis Nota eorum que in primo concilio Lug- 
dunensi gestasunt”; that is,a capitulation of matters 
transacted in the Council. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Sicypoarps : “THe Goon” or“Sitent” Woman 
(5% S. iv. 88, 136, 252.)—I do not think that any of 
your correspondents have alluded to the very curious 
origin of this signboard. In the days of old it was 
la bone fame, with a meaning the same as that of 
la bonne renommée in later times. According to 
Virgil’s description, Fame walks on the earth, 
while her head is concealed in the clouds— 

“ Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.” 
Consequently, la bone fame was represented by a 
headless woman, at times, no doubt, very roughly 
drawn. By degrees the word fame dropped out of 
the French language, and then people read la bonne 
femme, correcting what they deemed an orthogra- 
phical error. But why should the “Good Woman ” 
have no head? The explanation was, of course, 
suggested by some henpecked cynic at the wine- 
shop, and voted unanimously by his boon com- 
panions. As a help to slow understandings, the 
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‘word “silent” was sometimes substituted for 
“* good.” c 


There is a signboard of the “ Silent ” (or “ Good ”) 
“Woman ” in the little market town of Tarporley, 
near Chester, not mentioned in Hotten’s History of 
Signboards. Wituiam Georce Brack. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS 

Memorials of Liverpool, Historical and Topo- 

graphical : including a History of the Dock 

Estate. By J. A. Picton, F.S.A. Second Edi- 

tion, Revised, with Additions. In 2 vols. 

Vol. I., Historical; Vol. IL, Topographical. 

Longmans & Co. 
Messrs. Lonemawn have issued this new edition 
of Mr. Picton’s Memorials of Liverpool in a form 
at once elegant and convenient. It is one of the 
most —— works on local history ; and in no 
work, of which we have any knowledge, is local 
history treated in a more attractive or more satis- 
factory manner. There is solid matter enough, 
and statistics sufficient for those who have appetite 
—and it is a healthy appetite—for such fare. 
Therewith Mr. Picton takes the historical theme of 
Liverpool, and treats it from the beginning to the 
present hour with the grace of an accomplished his- 
torian who has got all the various facts well in his 
grasp, and can narrate them, make comment, and 
refer to and draw inferences from them, with equal 
ease, skill, and success. It is not often that local 
history wins the atte ntion of the general reader : 
but Mr. Picton’s book is as full of stirring incident, 
jueer circumstance, grave facts, and remarkable 
illustrations of social life as any book which general 
readers may have found attractive. Mr. Picton 
describes his story as one “of small beginnings 
ind great results, of early feebleness, long stagna- 
tion approaching to decay, with a reaction to 
progress almost unparalleled.” In the new matter 
in this edition is to be named that which “throws 
considerable light on the — of the town 
during the eighteenth century,” and which, 
connexion with the social traits er made parts 
of the first edition so amusing as well as instructive, 
gives an additional charm to this second issue. 
Mr. Picton says, “ The changes in the topography 
of Liverpool are so rapid and extensive, that even 
the short interval since the first edition of this 
work was issued has required much of the descrip- 
tive part of this work to be rewritten.” It is a 
work which reflects the highest credit on Mr. 
Picton, on whom one may fancy the spirit of King 
John smiling with satisfaction at having attributed 
to his political foresight the creation of Liverpool, 
by building the castle and forming the port from 
whence has sprung the flourishing town, which has 
now found so faithful and so perfect a chronicler. 





The Quarterly Review, No. 278. October, 1875, 
(Murray.) 
ALTHOUGH it can hardly be said that the Memoirs 
of St. Simon ranks among the famous books that 
have net been much read, it is certain that the 
first article in the new number of the Quarterly 
will add thousands to the numbers of perusers of, 
perhaps, the most remarkable work of its sort in 
the French language. The writer of the article 
has most exactly described the character of a man 
who is said to have seen nothing in the world but 
the nobility, nothing in the nobility but the peerage, 
and nothing in the peerage but himself. The article 
is worthy of the subject, and, moreover, it exposes 
one or two more historical blunders, such as 
critics have laid to the charge of Lord Macaulay. 
Next we have a delightful paper on “Trout and 
Trout-Fishing,” which reminds us of the charming 
articles on sport which used to come so gaily and 
gracefully from the pen of the late Mr. Scrope. 
This article is founded on piscatorial literature ex- 
tending from Dame Juliana Berners’s Treattyse of 
Fysshinge, 1486, to Mr. F. Francis’s Book on 
Angling, 1872, and including Mr. T. Westwood’s 
Bibliotheca Piscatoria, 1861. “ Borlase, St. Au- 
byn, and Pope,” and “ The Maules of Panmure,” 
open up new paths of personal and social his- 
tory. ‘Russian Proverbs” is as enlivening as 
“ Drink, the Vice and the Disease,” is depressing in 
respective details. Icelandic Illustrations of 
English ” will especially attract philologists ; and 
the “Census of England and Wales,” and “ The 
Conservative Government,” will be read with ab- 
sorbing interest. Re ferring to the character of the 
present Parliament, “‘ guided by the trained hand 
of one whose own talents and exertions have raised 
him to the foremost place in that assembly,” the 
writer says, “Nothing could have been more 
creditable than the manner in which it heard and 
extinguished the Tichborne scandal; nothing 
more dignified and generous than its conduct 
during the Plimsoll episode.” 


All the Articles of the Darwin Faith. By the Rev. F. 0. 
Morris, B.A., Rector of Nunburnholme, Yorkshire. 
(Moffatt, Paige & Co.) 

An elegant and lively jew d'esprit. Mr. Morris has in 
playful but most convincing satire exposed the gross 
inconsistencies, the large assumptions, and the unscientific 
deductions contained in some well-known works. This 
little brochure deserves a wide circulation. It will, per- 
haps, accomplish mightier victories than the heavier 
artillery of a ponderously learned treatise. 

Short Sermons on the Psalms in their Order. Preached 
in a Village Church. By Rev. W. J. Stracey, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Tuis is a course of thirty-three sermons on texts 

selected from the first twenty-five Psalms. The author 

makes no pretension to learning. and attempts not 
to give either a critical or exegetical account of the 

Psalms themselves. He simply selects a verse from each 

successive Psalm as a text, and grounds on it an appro- 

The sermons, free alike from any 


priate ciscourse. 
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eccentricities, affectations, or excitements, will be found 
admirably adapted, by their simple language, scriptural 
illustration, and fervent exhortation, for the use of 
clergymen in charge of parochial cures amidst our simple 
agricultural and Jabouring populations. They may well 
be placed by the side of Bradley or Cooper on the shelves 
of an incumbent’s library. 


Tue following is the inscription that will shortly be 
reinstated on Purcell’s grave-stone in the north aisle of 
Westminster Abbey. The lettering throughout will be 
formed of solid brass characters; thus, so far, will be 
preserved the memory of one who has been described as 
“the Chaucer, as it were, of the Musicians’ Corner” :— 

HIC REQUIESCIT 
HENRICUS PURCELL 
HUJUS ECCLESIAE COLLEGIATAE 
ORGANISTA 
OB. XXI., NOV. AN. AETAT. SUAE XXXVII., 
A.D., MDCXCY. 


PLAUDITE, FELICES SUPERI, TANTO HOSPITE; NOSTRIS 
PRAEFUERAT, VESTRIS ADDITUR ILLE CHORIS: 

INVIDA NEC VOBIS PURCELLUM TERRA REPOSCAT, 
QUESTA DECUS SECLI DELICIASQUE BREVES 

TAM CITO DECESSISSE, MODOS CUI SINGULA DEBET 
MUSA PROPHANA SUOS, RELIGIOSA SUOS. 

VIVIT, 10 ET VIVAT, DUM VICINA ORGANA SPIRKANT, 
DUMQUE COLET NUMERIS TURBA CANORA DEUM. 


FRANCISCA 
HENRICI PURCELL UXOR 
CUM CONJUGE SEPULTA EST 
XIV. FEB. MDCCVI. 

THe Benepicrines (ante, pp. 260, 279.)—There are 
few subjects more beset with difficulties, or involving 
more intricate calculations, than that of ancient 
weights and measures. Nevertheless, Senex need not 
remain long in perplexity regarding, at least, the ap- 
proximate modern equivalent of the hemina or cotyle. 
Since Dr. Hase’s careful experiments in 1824 the congius 
of Vespasian has been accepted as the standard whereby 
to calculate ancient vessels of capacity in terms of 
modern measurement. The hemina was half a sextarius, 
and the sextarius was a sixth of the congius. Now Dr. 
Hase proved that the congius of Vespasian holds 
52037-6982 grains of distilled water by weight. The stan- 
dard gallon holds 70,000 grains of distilled water by 
weight, or 101b. avoirdupois : hence the congius was equal 
to 59471 pints, and the hemina, being its twelfth part, 
represents accurately ‘4955 of a pint, or as ‘near as 
possible” half a pint. If Sexex wishes to pursue the 
subject he will find it elaborately discussed in Hussey’s 
Ancient Weights and Measures. The word hemina seems 
to be nothing more nor less thana dialectic formof Hpicr, 
and, in the passage of Persius which SENEX quotes, Prof. 
Conington, with his usual sagacity, translates “. . . he 
has broken short half-pint measures officially at Arre- 
tium.” In the horrible story which Seneca tells of 
Caligula (De Ira, iv. 33) he speaks of the emperor as 
“taking a glass” with his victim—*propinavit illi 
Cesar heminam.” In pothouse language 1 suspect it 
would be said that Caligula “had a half-pint.” 

Ava. -D. 
The Close, Norwich. a 


My dictionary, published in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, gives the following explanations, placing 
the capacity of the hemina at three-quarters of a pint :— 

Hemina, a kinde of measure ; halfe a sextarius ; three 
parts of a pinte. Sertarius, a measure for liquids and 
dry things ; the sixth part of a congius; a pinte anda 





halfe; 24 ounces, or in some accounts 18 or 20 ounces. 
Congius, a kinde of measure containing six sextaries; a 
gallon and a pinte.” F. D. 
Nottingham. 
AUTHORS AND QuoTATIons WANTED.— 
“ The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea; 
And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be.” 
The idea is similar to that of Wordsworth's sonnet on 
Wickliffe, and both are evidently founded on the account 
given by Fuller in his Church History. See Bartlett's 
Dictionary of Quotations (5th ed.), p. 415. C. H. H. 
Who is the author of the song beginning— 
“St. Patrick was a gentleman”? 
In a cheap copy of Irish songs the words are accredited 
to Christopher North, but I believe erroneously. 
C, CUTHBERT. 


The following inscription is scratched on a pane of 
glass in the York (quondam Stork) Hotel, Bristol :— 
“ Non murmura vestra columbe, 
Brachia non hederz, non vincunt oscula conchz. 1777.” 
d. HB» Me 
“ A broken-hearted girl 
With a brow of spotless pearl.” 
Joun Bower. 
* Fiat justitia, ruat coelum.” 
F. J. T. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. i. 94; ix. 433. The Guardian 
of this week says :—‘ The famous saying, Fiat justitia, 
ruat celum, has more than once formed the subject of 
controversy ; but it has usually been ascribed to the 
great Lord Mansfield. But some such proverb was in 
existence long before his time, and it is difficult to 
believe that he had not heard it. Among the Egerton 
papers published in 1840 by the Camden Society is an 
address from an imprisoned peer, whose name has not 
been preserved, to the Lords of the Privy Council, which 
must have been written about the year 1553, and pro- 
bably from the Tower. It contains the following sen- 
tence :—‘ And thearfore the zeale of hym was allowed 
that said, Fiat Justicia, ruat mundus, signifying that by 
it the worlde is keapt from falling in dede, although it 
might seeme otherwise in some respectes, and some troble 
to arise in doing it.’’’] 
“ Our thoughts we live again in them, 
Our nature's noblest part, 
Qur life in many a memory, 
Our home in many a heart.” 


“ Pro his oro quoque, 
Qui Calvino Lutheroque 
Credunt Joan Southcotoque. 
Habeant hi claram lucem, 
Ut amissam cernant crucem, 
Et agnoscant Papam ducem.” 
T. D. H. 
“ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” 
** Mors sceptra ligonibus zequat.” 
P. J. F. Gantitton. 
* Sad it is to be weak, 
And sadder to be wrong, 
But if the strong God’s stututes break, 
’Tis saddest to be strong.” 
“Oh! dark the soul that lives content 
Behind its iron prison bars, 
And dare not climb the mystic height, 
And bathe within the light of stars!” : 
M. H. 
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Potices to Correspondents. 


lowing correspondents are requested to forward 
their names and addresses, not necessarily for publication, 
but as a guarantee of good faith—J., Glasgow (‘‘ The 
ll Pinta,” &c.); A. M. (“ Antonius Trist”); D. C. L. 
ighton); S. W. T. (“The Puterini”); S. G., or C. 

(New Club, Cheltenham). 
J Sailey’s Dictionary gives “Wayz, a bundle of 
“ Wayzgoose, a stubble-goose, an entertainment 


given to journeymen at the beginning of winter.” 


Tue fi 


straw. 


A CornRESPONDENT asks, “‘ Who wrote, 
finda copy of, The V Avarice?’ 

Orto (5" iv. 128.)\—M. vay Eys writes :—“I am 
unable to answer the n at present, but will en- 
deavour to do so when I return to England next spring.” 

Syeyp, Nog, anyp AppERLEY Famiies (5 iv. 288.) 
—Mr. W. S. Rateran, Springfields, Newcastle, Staff, 
writes that he can give Tewars the information hé asks 
as to the above, if he will state for what purpose he 
lesires to obtain it. 


and where can I 
ctim of . 
8s 


jnesti 


s 


C. M.—“I would rather feel comp 
how to define it See chap. i. O 
Christ in the Library of Spiritual W 
Catholics (Rivingtons). 

4 Srvupent.—To what does “Knights Templars” 
refer! Please give precise reference. 

F. M. W. Peacock (Bottesford Manor, Brigg) writes :— 
“The best introduction (ante, p. 320) to the study of 
insects I know is Edward Newman's Familiar Jntro- 
luctu to the History of lusects, 1841.” 

R. W. M.—Any English grammar will give the infor- 
mation required. It is optional with regard to the word 
named 


inction than know 
the I of 


rks for English 


rtation 


Lownpes (5** 8. iv. 308.)\—O.tpnar Hamst writes :— 
“Let A. J. refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. i. 487.” 

H. T. E.; D. T. Batty; W. H. P.; W. Warre.ecer.— 
Forwarded. 

“ Spurpuinp.”—Next week. 

W. B. G.—The sale took place on November 12, 1873. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- | ' 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


TANTED 
QUERIES, 
THIRD SERIES 
FRANCIS, 


AND 
VI, 


to PURCHASE, Notes 
SOHN 


Nos. 33, 1 and Index V 
One Shilling each will be given by 
20, Wellington Street, Strand 


TIMES. — Wanted, COMPLETE SETS of the 
LONDON TIMES for the Years 1844 and ~ and for the 

iarters ¢€ ing December 31, 1568, September 3°, 1871, and June 30, 

’ rilling each will be given for Nos. 2525u, 28288, 28323, and 
Address, Box 714, rost-oftice, Manchester. 


WN OTICE.—E. J. FRANCIS 
— Contractors, Wine Office Court, E.( 

to submit ESTIMATES and ente 
PRESS PRINTING and LITHUt 


199 


184 


& CO., Printing 
» and Tx Court, E.C., 
r into CONTRACTS 
sRAPHY. 


are pr 


epared 
for LETTER- 


ESTORATIONS made of WORKS of ART of 
every description by First-class Workmen on Reasonable Terms ; 
ld China, Antique (locks, Ivories, Urmolu. Bronzes, Paintings, 
Miniatures, Engravings, Fans, &c. ; Picture Frames made and re- 
guded, and Valuations given. 
ALFRED LANG, 114, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 








\ JORKS on TOBACCO, SNUFF, &c.—Book- 
sellers having Books on Tobacoo, Snuff, &c.. or Magazi 

Journals, or Newspapers containing articles on the subject. are invi 

to report such to the Vffice of COPE'S TOBACCO PLANT, 10, Lord 

Nelson Street, Liverpool 





NOTICE.— BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
\[ESSRS. BAGSTERS CATALOGUE. 
4 —— 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 


Will be published in November, in feap. é4to. 443 pages, 


HE LANCASHIRE LIBRARY: a Biblio. 
graphical Account of Books on Topography, Biography. History, 

nee, an i } eous Literature relating to the County Palatine, 
including an account of Lancashire Tracts, Pamphlets. and Sermons, 
printed befure the Year 1720. With Collations, and Bibliographical, 
Critical and Biographical Notes on the Books and Authors. By 
Lieut -Col. HENRY FISHWICK, P.S.A.. Author of * The History of 
the Parochial plery of Goosnareh,” “ The History of the Parish of 
Kirkham,” &c Vr 25a. small paper, of which only 350 will be 
printed ; 35s. large paper, of which only 150 will be printed 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
Warrington: PERCIVAL PEARSE. 


THe QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 278,is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
MEMOIRS of SAINT-SIMON, 
. TROUT and TROUT-FISHING. 
WILLIAM BORLASE, ST. AUBIN, and POPE. 
. DRINK VICE and the DISEASE. 
ICELANDIC ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH. 
The MAULES of PANMURE, 
. RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 
CENSUS of ENGLAND and WALES. 
.. The CONSERVATIVE GOVERN MENT. 
. NOTE to the ARTICLE on “CHURCH LAW and CHURCH 
PROSPECTS” in No. 2 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE ABOLITION OF 
VIVISECTION. 

Bart., W — T° - 
DFELI » RE 


Sociery FOR 


e Deckert 
it..Gen. W. B. G 


Sir Gror 


Manor House, Rampton, (xen 
Lie 4 


, Hesketh Cresceut, Torquay, 


. M.P.. Southwell Gardens, London, §. W. 

, J... Samlesbury Hall, Preston. Lancashire 
Riverbank, Portishea1, Pristol 

Bacsuawe, Esq, J... Ford Hall, Chapel-eu le-Prith, 
Derbyshire 

The object of the Soc 


ety isa Law for the Total Suppression of Vivi- 
se ‘tion, or putting - s 


» death by torture. under any pretext 
whatever. Tocall ont gislature for less woulc »dmit the 
rineiple (and thereby perpetuate the enormity) that man is justi 
n selfishly inflicting agony on the innocent 

) slave trade agitated not for restriction but aboli- 
The wrongs perpetrated by man on “animals” are even more 
dire than those inflicted by him on his own species. The abolition of 
slavery was confessedly an act of high Christian philanthropy, and 
surely it is no less noble or less Christian to stop the sufferings uf ouher 
helpless creatures of our God. 

The hideous cruelty of dissecting living “ animals,” or inflicting om 
them, though innocent and defenceless, multitudinous deaths of ex- 
cruciatinog and protracted agony. has secretly grown up in this jon 
—a nation which for ages past has been nobly distinguished by the 
courageous and unsanguinary character of its people. 

1is moral ulcer has spread widely, and (whether it be or nots 
iveadiul form of insanity) become dangerous and demoralizing to 
Society—a blot on Civilization—a stigma on Christianity. The public 
has little idea what the horrors of Vivisection are: its crimes im 
studied, ingenious, refined, and appalling torture, in wantonness. use 
lessness, and wickedness, cannot be surpassed in the annals of the 
world. It therefore calls fur extirpxtion by the Legislature. cruelty 
being not only the w« f vices in itself, but the most retributive te 
mankind, more especially when perpetrated by the refiued amd 
educated. - . 

The Nation is APPEALED to for immediate ATD and SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, now urgently needed. to obtain Evidence for the ROVAG 
COM MISSION, establish an Uffice in London, and extend the opert- 
tions of the Association. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the National Provincial Bank of Ene- 
land, 112, Bishopsgate Street Within. London, and all its branches; of 
to GEORGE R. JESSE, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

Henbury. Macclesfield, Uhesbire. 

Subscriptions will be advertised in the Morning Post every Monday. 
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